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Fast, fair claim 
settlement is, after all, 
the reason you buy 
business insurance in 
the first place. So when 
you have a loss, you'll 
really appreciate your 
Unicover® protection 
from The Specialist. 

All claims are 
handled promptly and 
efficiently. But when 
you have a major loss — 
fire, vandalism, etc. — 
that's when Universal 
really goes into action. 

We have major loss 
teams on constant 
standby, ready to travel 
anywhere. So you'll be 
getting service from The 


you 


Specialist within hours 
of your loss. 

And because 
we ve specialized in 
automobile dealers 
and their insurance 
problems since 1922, 
we can help with many 
loss-related details. 
Like disposing of hail- 
battered or fire- 
damaged automobiles. 
Or shortcuts in 
restoring your building. 
That's why we call 
ourselves The Specialist. 

If this is the kind of 
dependability you want 
from your insurance 
coverage, then you 
want The Specialist. 


your insurance cove 
stranded after a 
call in The Specialist. 


KK Phone toll-free +? 
800-821'7803 
Ask for Patty Henderson. Or write for 


more information about Auto Dealer 
Protection from The Specialist 


Name &Title___ 


Dealership___ 


Address a 


City ee 


State . clea = 


A Member Company of the 
Lynn Insurance Group 
M. Lynn, President 
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ji 3 ndent, franchised new 
and truck dealer is quite liter- 
an endangered species in 
t can sometimes be the lonely 
j of free enterprise. 
mall comfort that it is, he 

not quite alone. 

Hiding among the rocks of rug- 
‘sndividualism—dodging the 
< of big business and the gal- 
sing government grabs—is 
sr embattled entrepreneur 
“¢he independent oilman or 
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half the number of 30 — 
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xc for capital, gambles that 
vet and encroaching com- 
of government have all 
4 thin the ranks of dealers 
dldecatters. 

sn other ways, too, those 
, dealers and 10,000 inde- 
$ ‘oilmen are a rare breed in 
“ery of 220 million people. 
are independent business- 
sreover, they are linchpins 
“wheels of progress: The 
roviding mobility and the 
fueling transportation are 
¢o the nation’s supply lines 
» to the line of supply in 
7 respective industries. 
_andent oilmen, who do not 
4 jneries or gasoline 
"do, in hunting for crude 
“natural gas, drill 90 per 
41] the exploratory wells in 
ated regions of the land. 
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Scattered across 28 states are 
368,000 small or “stripper” oil 
wells pumping more than a mil- 
lion barrels daily—some dribbling 
out only three barrels a day. 

We need it all, and to get it, the 
independents have to beat the 
challenge of drilling thousands of 
feet into the earth at great expense 
in an area where there may be a 
pool. It’s luck as well as skill. 

When an independent decides 
he wants to drill, he picks a spot he 
believes is over a vein or veins of oil 
or gas. Nine times out of 10, he is 
wrong. 

Next, he must hustle up 
$200,000 or so from investors, be- 
cause the banks think wildcat 
wells are too risky. 

Third, he spuds it. Drillers bore 
down a prescribed depth, then ce- 
ment the hole. Electric loggers 
then scan the formations for signs 
of petroleum. A “well shooter” 
then blasts into the oil/gas-bear- 
ing sands. Then, maybe, the well 
flows. Only one in fifty are “signif- 
icant” finds. If the well doesn’t 
flow, there are tax writeoffs for the 
investors. The independent oil- 
man is left with only patience to 
tax. A dry hole is “dry,” indeed. 
The wildcatter stumbles across 
the dangerous terrain, looking for 
a new site and new investors, in 
his quest for black gold. 

Certainly, the mysteries of the 
earth’s crust and the luck of the 
drill bit are crucial to the fortunes 
of wildcatters. At a time when we 
have a steadily expanding knowl- 
edge of the universe, we know lit- 
tle about the crust of earth. The 
extent of the oil and gas reserves 
in our country still is a guess. 


Geologists claim that a fault or 
miscalculation can cause a driller 
to miss production by only a few 
feet. 

But, in the national attitude and 
among the lawmakers and bu- 
reaucrats of Washington are perils 
equal to the faults of geology. The 
recent deregulation and decontrol 
greatly stimulated production and 
wildcatting. But the Windfall 
Profits Tax of 1980 is an excise tax 
that whacks into the incentive and 
capital needed by wildcatters. 
Other tax aspects, vital to attract 
investments, are attacked as 
loopholes. 

OSHA, EPA, local ordinances, 
and the IRS are constant compan- 
ions of drillers. The Coast Guard’s 
jurisdiction for oil spills ranges 
into the high plains. Government 
is everywhere—demanding re- 
ports and regulating actions. 

Critics of the independent oil- 
man claim his job is hopeless; they 
say there are no great reserves 
left, and America must continue 
its reliance on imports, synfuels 
and alternative energy sources. 
But others, such as Dr. H. A. 
Merklein of the University of Dal- 
las say our oil and gas reserves are 
underestimated and that the 
United States should increase 
drilling by “four times what it is 
today.” 

Merklein says “73.3 billion bar- 
rels of oil-equivalent can be de- 
veloped by 1990 with an all-out 
drilling effort. Starting in 1988, 
the equivalent of an additional 
Prudhoe Bay field will be added 
yearly to U.S. reserves, for a 
second-decade reserve discovery of 


(Continued on page 6 2) 
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Executive Notes 


rognosticators talk 

about domestic indus- 

try and comeback 
chances. Value Line, reportedly 
the nation’s largest investment 
advisory service, says the U.S. 
auto industry will stage a “sharp” 
profit comeback “within the next 
three to five years.” 

After posting a loss of about $1.5 
billion this year, Value Line says, 
the industry will start hitting the 
comeback trail next year with es- 
timated earnings of $2.7 billion. 
Betwe n1983 and 1985, the in- 
vestment advisory company calcu- 
lates, profits should surge to a re- 
cord $6 billion. 

The estimates (including the ’80 
deficit figure which some observ- 
ers might consider to be light) are 
based in part on the assumption 
that imports will take a record 26 
percent of the U.S. market this 
year and stabilize to. approxi- 
mately 20 percent a few years 
down the road. Also, Value Line 
says, “We expect the industry will 
rethink its pricing policies as it 
has its product offerings. Luxury 
versions of small cars loaded with 
options are still in demand. The 
industry won’t give them away. 
Profits will also reflect the 
economies that come from 
downsizing, from redesigning, 
from retooling and from new 
plants, not to mention massive 
cost-cutting efforts, including 
plant closings, consolidations, and 
overhead reductions.” 

Total U.S. sales estimates (in- 
cluding imports): 10.3 million in 
81 and 11.5-12 million by ’83-’85. 

A national survey of American 
drivers conducted by J. D. Power & 
Associates of Los Angeles reaches 
a perhaps even more thought- 
provoking conclusion. A full 77 
percent of those people who now 
own an import, says Power, will 
consider a domestic product the 
next time they are buying. 

The study says 59 percent of the 
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import owners are potential GM 
converts, and 42 percent will con- 
sider a Ford. Chrysler and AMC 
have a chance at 36 and 34 percent 
respectively. 

“ The competitive challenge for 
Detroit is clear,” says marketing 
information specialist Dave 
Power. “Import owners will be 
back in domestic car dealer show- 
rooms in hopes of finding the fuel 
efficient cars they desire. If con- 
sumers perceive the domestic 
autos to be responsive to their de- 
mands, then the tide will begin to 
turn.” 

According to a poll done for Sun- 
set Magazine, if the tide does turn, 
it will have to roll back in the West 
first. 

The study says that the western 
United States, recognized as a 
creator and leader of fads, appears 
to be at the “leading edge of the 
import wave” trend in the national 
auto market in which consumers 
perceive “that imports provide 
better value for the money, more 
advanced ideas in engineering, 
and better overall quality of 
workmanship.” 

Twenty-eight percent of West- 
ern auto owners, according to the 
report, have import makes of one 
model year or another, compared 
to 17 percent nationwide, and a 
fourth of the households in the 
U.S. with more than one car have 
an import compared to 38 percent 
in the West. 

Fourteen percent of Western 
auto owners have a domestic sub- 
compact compared to 10 percent 
nationally, and 30 percent of the 
car owners in the West and 20 per- 
cent in the nation have four- 
cylinder cars with four-speed 
manual transmissions. 

Regarding perceptions, 50 per- 


cent of the national sample and 60. 


percent of the Western sample 
favor Japanese autos in the areas 
of subcompact design and fuel 
economy. 


European autos rate highest for 
engineering and workmanship, in 
the opinion of those participating 
in both the national and West 
polls, followed by Japanese makes. 
Domestic autos run even farther 
behind in third place than they do 
in the measure of value for the - 
money. 

Western buyers—41 percent of 
them—and 32 percent in the rest 
of the nation feel the Japanese au- 
tomakers are best in the “value” 
category. European cars get 34 
and 30 percent ratings, and the lo- 
cals are preferred by 26 and 29 
percent. 


The Sunset study says about as 
many Westerners—27 percent to 
25 percent—as national auto 
buyers will buy a car in the next 
year. But Westerners, by 15 per- 
cent to 11 percent, according to the 
report, are more likely to look fora 
somewhat smaller or considerably 
smaller vehicle. And of those lean- 
ing that way in the West and else- 
where, 26 percent and 16 percent 
respectively expect to go import. 

The Sunset report’s coordinator 
concludes that while in times past, 
decisions on makes and models to 
be considered were based on a 
broad range of image, styling and 
performance factors, “. . . today’s 
prospects are narrowing their 
choices to specific size and fuel 
economy classes before they begin 
their actual shopping behavior.” 


RVIA meeting and show 
coming up. The Recreation Vehi- 
cle Industry Association’s 18th 
National RV Show is set for Louis- 
ville, Ky. December 2-5, and the 
81 Annual Meeting will be held a 
day earlier, at Louisville’s Hyatt 
Regency Hotel. 


The Dodger Show, at L.A.’s 
Dodger Stadium, opens November 
5. 


ehTor Raised Our Gross 
— -$109°° Ber Carl! 


ar Olds, Johnstown Pennsylvania, is another of the many dealers nationwide 
encing the benefits of the ‘TekTor System, the fastest growing sealant program 
scountry. Not a line of raw chemicals, but areal, cost effective marketing and 

g system with the dealer’s bottom line in mind, encompassing total flexibility, 
ete internal protection, and real profit dollars!! 


_ JOHNSTOWN, PA. 15904 — PHONE: 266-8611 jim dewarlolds 


ap AVE. 


, James Caputo 


k began applying 'TekTor exterior and interior to all o 
od Datsun facility following our meeting in February. 
fnstalled option, were very evident in our profits at the end of 

unit increased by $109.00. 
gross per 


xrtant has been the customer and salesmen acceptance of the 
—. To quote oneof our salesmen after we began doing our inv 
_— eae cars is being recognized by my customers and has aided 
peat that the cost of applying *TekTor to our cars was less than 
oA ae einary glaze and the get ready time was reduced. 


Pictured left to right: Jim Dewar, President, Jim Caputo, Sales Manager, ‘TekTor 
Division, Bill Hollern, Vice President of Jim Dewar Datsun, Inc. 


Mr. Dealer: 


Tired of all the talk about miracle discoveries, 
unbelievable profit projections that are also 
unachievable? Are you ready for some real 
down-to-earth talk about generating profits 
effectively on all cars — big & little? 


Contact the ‘TekTor People for the real facts!! 


Our Thanks to Jim Dewar Olds, 
Jim Dewar Datsun, 
Their Employees and Customers. 


From the ‘TekTor People 


*TekTor system has certaintly proven to us its value, especially, 
which 4s very important today. 


Sincerely, 


OLOSMOBILE @ AMC JEEP @ RENAULT 


ekTor Protection System Works!! 


yroduct package designed specifically 
mise gross effectively in any dealership 
™ h comprehensive implementation and 


~w through!! 


! ® 
More Information, Call 704/478-2161 36 
eo 
R.C.I. ‘TekTor S$ y 
P.O. Box 340 ? 
Catawba, NC 28609 ¢ 
Ki 
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The Story Behind The GM Contract. 
Five years ago, some considered the General Motors Sales and Service Agreement an 
outrage. Today, for a lot of reasons, it’s a different story entirely. 


Model Year ’81—Big Stakes Year for the Industry. 
Big Splash or Big Fizzle? A lot is riding on the idea that this year will turn things around. 
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Is being persnickety a waste of time and money? Oh, contrare. 
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The NADA Charitable Foundation—Second Annual Report. 
Dealer contributions channeled through the Foundation have done a considerable amount of 
good for people in need and for dealers themselves. 
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The Auto Industry And The Law 


—_ 


California “flat-rate” A landmark lawsuit by the State of California and the City of San 

case is settled : Francisco against Autopacific, Inc. and its Van Ness Datsun 
dealership has been settled out of court for a civil penalty and without 
the admission or proof of any law violations. Over $800,000 in penal 
ties and damages had originally been sought for the alleged over- 
charging of customers through the practice of billing at a flat labor 
rate regardless of actual repair time. 

After thorough investigation, the state and city determined that 
the case for fraud could not be established. Some mechanics work 
slowly while others work quickly and this fact causes an inherent 
billing problem for dealers regardless of which labor rate schedule is 
used. The entire case finally dissolved to the single question of 
whether customers were misled by a posted hourly labor rate sign. 

Credit contracts should The United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit ruled re- 
disclose term of any cently that the Federal Truth-In-Lending Act requires a dealer to dis- 
required insurance close the term of any insurance policy issued with a credit sale. 

In the case in question, the credit agreement disclosed a charge for 
insurance but did not disclose the term of the insurance. While the 
agreement was to run for three years, the insurance coverage was to 
run for only one year. Because of the difference in time between the 
life of the contract and the term of the insurance, the court found an 
ambiguity. The court concluded that where the term of the insurance 
was not disclosed, the premium was not adequately excluded from the 
finance charge. 


Import duty on light Effective August 21, 1980, a 25 percent duty on Japanese-made light 

trucks imposed truck cabs and chassis was imposed. The duty is applicable on trucks 
under 8,500 pounds gross vehicle weight which arrived on or after 
that date. This includes light trucks made in Japan for Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors as well as those imported by Toyota, Datsun. 
Subaru and Mazda. The cost of the duty on the mini-trucks could be as 
much as $800 to $1,000 per unit. Furthermore, there is no price pro- 
tection by manufacturers on this increase. Dealers with sold orders 
may, depending upon the nature of the buyer’s order and state law, be 
responsible for the difference. 

One dealership unsuccessfully attempted to seek an injunction in 

federal court in Washington, D.C. to halt the tariff. Thompson 
Toyota, Inc. of Redwood City, Calif. sought a temporary and perma- 
nent restraining order in a suit against the U.S. Customs Service. 
The action was dismissed by the court for lack of jurisdiction and fai}- 
ure to show financial harm. 


—_—_—_—————————————————  ————————— 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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A complaint may be filed by the Japanese with the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), according to reports from Tokyo. 
The Japanese government is reportedly considering the move be- 
cause it is concerned that the higher tariffs will deal a serious blow to 
the export of light trucks to the United States. It has been stated by 
Japanese industry spokesmen that Japan is interested in trying to 
work out an agreement informally, as a formal complaint filed with 
GATT could produce a long wait before resolution. 


A Subchapter S corporation paid too much salary to its owner. Since it 
was a Subchapter S corporation and he was the only stockholder, all 
of the firm’s income was taxed to him, whether retained by the firm or 
paid as salary and bonuses or as dividends. His salary and bonuses 
averaged about $350,000 a year, more than 99 percent of the com- 
pany’s profit. 

The owner wanted all payments to him to qualify as compensation 
so he could use the 50 percent maximum tax on earned income. 
Otherwise, payouts would be taxed at rates of up to 70 percent, the 
same rates which apply to dividends and interest. 

The IRS said only about $60,000 was salary; the rest was a divi- 
dend. Upon litigation, the Tax Court stated that about $150,000 was 
earned income that was eligible for the 50 percent maximum tax. The 
balance was taxed as dividends. (Gary N. Cromer, T. C. Memo 1980- 
263). 

x*wk 
Based on the latest data from 1978 tax returns, the following tax- 
payer profile emerges: 

e Persons with adjusted gross income of $11,000 or more comprised 
50 percent of the total group and paid 93 percent of individual income 
taxes for 1978. 

e Incomes of $20,000 and over constituted 25 percent of the tax- 
payers and 60 percent of the income. However, this group paid 75 
percent of the total income taxes collected from individuals. 

e For the $30,000 and over group—10 percent of filers, 30 percent 
of income, 50 percent of tax. 

e At $50,000 and over—only 2 percent of returns, 12 percent of 
income, 25 percent of tax. 

“Adjusted gross income” does not include items such as excludable 
capital gains, losses from tax shelters and businesses, tax-exempt 
interest and social security benefits. 


A customer at my dealership recently asked if I would move the seats 
back on a brand new passenger vehicle to accommodate his huge size. 
He weighs about 400 pounds. Naturally, I want to sell him the car, 
but I’m wondering if I should make the customer sign something be- 
fore I do the seat changes. What do you think? 
Nothing that customer signs will relieve you of the responsibility for 
assuring that those seats continue to meet Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standards. The standards govern seat strength and seat belt 
requirements and may not be waived or excused by the customer. 
Only the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) is empowered to grant “medical” or “handicap” exemptions 
from the safety standards. As a practical matter, NHTSA would prob- 
ably not enforce the standards in the situation that you present here 
because of the obviousness of the medical problem. Nevertheless, a 
dealer would be taking a risk if he altered a new vehicle’s seats after the 
manufacturer had certified that all safety standards had been met. 
If you are willing to go to the trouble, you may set the seats back, 
retest for seat and belt strength and then re-certify compliance with 
safety standards. Another solution is to special order a vehicle from the 
manufacturer so that the seat will accommodate the large customer 
and be certified to meet safety standards from the factory. FE 
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festering controversy be- 

tween General Motors 

Corporation and its 
dealers threatens to damage what 
historically has been the smooth- 
est working relationship of its 
kind in the auto industry.” So 
began the October 30, 1975 article 
in the Wall Street Journal an- 
nouncing the 1975 GM Sales and 
Service Agreement. In a letter to 
all General Motors members of 
NADA, then NADA President 
William E. Hancock (himself a 


by Walter E. Huizenga 
NADA Chief Counsel 


Buick dealer from Columbia, 
South Carolina) said: “We have 
had what we thought were mean- 
ingful talks with General Motors 
officials for over a year in regard to 
the 1975 contracts. It is amazing to 
see what happens to the work of 
reasonable men when it gets to 
GM financial and legal depart- 
ments.” 

To say the least, the 1975 GM 
agreement was far from warmly 
received. In September of that 
year, NADA sent to all GM mem- 
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_© that the 1980 agree- 
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1. ‘ADA needed to provide 
pate relief for dealers, 
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8 that it was imperative 
© @ unified front, 
ln, '-ablished a close work- 
. °nship with each of the 
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re Plan. 

* long series of discussions 
,. °rporate officials, GM 
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Move developing the policies 
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Relations Committee, Chairman 
Mallon made each divisional 
council chairman an ex-officio 
member of that Committee. The 
subsequent increased communica- 
tion and coordination was invalu- 
able in developing the consensual 
approach to the 1980 sales and 
service agreement. 

The need for this approach was 
recognized by the 1975 Pontiac 
National Dealer Council Chair- 
man, H. E. Derrick, Jr. In a letter 
to NADA, Derrick stated: “GM 
would prefer to stonewall this one 
for the entire five years if possi- 
ble. . . and only then, if neces- 
sary, soften the stand on the next 
contract. To be effective, our stand 
is going to have to be equally well 
thought out and delivered. No 
small task.” 

In writing those words, Mr. Der- 
rick turned out to be a prophet. 
Shortly after his election to the 
NADA Board, he was tapped to 
serve as the Industry Relations 
chairman, at a time when a 
myriad of problems faced the re- 
tail auto industry. In a series of 
discussions with NADA leader- 
ship, Chairman Derrick estab- 
lished the Ad Hoc Franchise 
Committee, now two years old, to 
review the entire GM sales and 
service agreement with the idea of 
developing opinions, making 
interim gains, and developing a 
truly fine agreement which would 
serve as a model for this industry. 
Chairman Derrick appointed to 
this committee, on which he 
served as chairman, the following 
dealers: Harold D. Draper, the 
1978 Chevrolet Dealer Council 
Chairman; Victor E. George, the 
1979 GM Line Group Chairman; 
Warren J. McEleney, a former 
NADA President (1971); John J. 
Pohanka, another former NADA 
President (1976); and Sam H. 
White, NADA President in 1970. 

Before the committee even met, 
the NADA legal staff spent hours 
examining and researching scores 
of franchise agreements—those of 
the automobile industry, and 
those reached in some other indus- 
tries that also utilize the franchise 
system of distribution. This re- 
search culminated in a workbook 
for the Ad Hoc Franchise Commit- 
tee, and served as the skeleton 
upon which the NADA approach 
to the sales and service agreement 
was based. 


Fortunately, the Ad Hoc Fran- 
chise Committee received strong 
support from the NADA leader- 
ship, the GM Line Group and the 
GM Dealer Council. Additionally, 
while the committee was pursuing 
many of these changes in the Sales 
and Service Agreement, the In- 
dustry Relations Committee was 
simultaneously pursuing the 
same changes outside the scope of 
the contract itself. 

Under the leadership of George 
W. Lyles, an NADA director and a 
Chevrolet dealer from High Point, 
North Carolina, the Industry Re- 
lations Committee had pursued 
and won product liability indem- 
nification for dealers. Also during 
his tenure, GM agreed to provide 
retail warranty reimbursement. 
As the Industry Relations Com- 
mittee continued to pursue the 
immediate problems facing all 
dealers, the Franchise Committee 
worked in the background to de- 
velop and refine the underlying 
agreement itself. 

As the Franchise Committee 
began its work, determined its 
number one objective would be a 
complete change in the tone of the 
sales and service agreement. The 
1975 agreement was harsh, con- 
fusing, unilateral, punitive, and 
frequently dictatorial. It repre- 
sented a considerable source of 
displeasure—to say the least— 
among a wide range of GM 
dealers. 

The Committee determined the 
language should be made more 
understandable, more bilateral, 
and more objective. Accordingly, 
the entire Sales and Service 
Agreement was completely re- 
written, the aim being to elimi- 
nate the excess verbage and 
dictatorial requirements while 
keeping a fair, firm, and solid 
agreement. This rewrite was done 
by the NADA staff and sought to 
reflect a spirit of true partnership 
between the dealer and the man- 
ufacturer. 

During early discussion with 
General Motors, the need for 
partnership was brought home to 
representatives of the corporation 
very forcefully and directly. All on 
the Ad Hoc Committee concurred 
that the agreement needed sub- 
stantial work to bring it in line 
with the objective and GM pro- 
ceeded to do just that. The new 
contract is shorter, more under- 
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standable, and far more objective 
and less onerous. Gone are many 
of the requirements and nuisances 
of the old agreement. And gone are 
17 of the original 21 pages. 


While not perfect, the new 
agreement does establish a new 
standard for the industry, and 
may herald a new era in factory/ 
dealer relations. Much of the old 


1980 GM SALES AND SERVICE AGREEMENT 
CHART OF MAJOR CHANGES 


NADA 1975 1980 

ISSUE: AGREEMENT: AGREEMENT: 

OBJECTIVE: 

Shorter 38 Pages 21 Pages 

Simpler Included much Eliminated 
addenda legalese redundant Addenda 


Layman’s text 


Less Onerous Required 
promotion 
programs, 
terminations were 
arbitrary, 
successor 
addendum 
nonbinding, 
laundry list of 
required 
dealership 
operations 


Promotions 
Optional, Leasing 
Optional. 
Opportunity to cure 
in terminations. 
Successor 
addendum binding 
on GM (not dealer). 
Successor term: 3 
yrs. No laundry list, 
only required to 
“Aggressively and 
effectively market 
new vehicles” 


SS ssspneseesnsessmse-ieteresessneneistmssissicenesenieemsemeensinets uae eee 


True Corporate Divisions offered Contract now 
Agreement Agreement and between 
Agreement Corporation and 
frequently stated Dealer—GM policy 
“In the opinion of X will dictate all 
Division” behavior under 
Agreement 
End Unfair Division dictated Dealer determines 
Unilateral Operations, scope of operations. 
Determinations successor, and GM cannot 
controlled “arbitrarily refuse 
evaluations successor or 
purchaser.” If they 
refuse, must buy 
dealership at fair 
market value. 
Dealers have a right 
to input on all 
evaluations. Sales 
Evaluation Guides 
are eliminated. 
Dealers get fair and 
adequate warranty 
compensation, fair 
distribution and 
disclosure 
DISTRIBUTION Division would (1) “Fair and 
send whatever cars equitable manner” 
whenever Division (2) Will grant 
wished to disclosure in zone 
whomever 
Division wanted. 
Refused Disclosure 
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harshness has been eliminated 
and it certainly represents th 
single greatest change in the fr. 
chise agreement in the history 
the franchise itself. The 0] 
agreement is but a shadow of th 
new one. 

After months of exhaustin 
work and critical discussion, th 
committee decided to focus j 
drive for change on the eleve 
major issues that are most impo 
tant to all dealers: 

1. Distribution. 

The Committee proposed that 
clause be inserted in the franchise 
agreement to require GM to dis 
tribute vehicles on an equitabl 
basis and to provide for full discl 
sure of distribution practices, 

2. Warranty Reimbursement. 

It was proposed that the ne 
agreement provide dealers wi 
fair, monetarily adequate an 
prompt warranty reimbursemen 

3. Location Clause. 

The Committee recommend 
that the new GM franchise a 
ment provide that a new deal 
would not be added to an existi 
dealer’s primary area of marke 
responsibility unless market con 
ditions had changed and a stu 
verified that the change war 
ranted the additional dealer. 

4. Model End Rebate. 

The Committee proposed tha 
GM provide a five percent model 
end rebate, or its equivalent, 
dealers. 

5. Indemnification. 

The Committee recommend 
that the dealer not be required 
indemnify the manufacturer an 
that the 1975 clause be drop 
from the 1980 agreement. 

6. Transportation Damage. 

It was proposed that the ne 
agreement provide protection t 
dealers regarding transportation 
damages. 

7. Price Protection. 

The suggestions for reform in 
the area of price protection were 
twofold: 1) Overall simplification 
of the price protection system, and 
2) Dealer protection as soon as a 
vehicle is no longer subject to 
dealer cancellation. 

8. Performance Evaluation. 

The Committee recommended 
that the new agreement allow for 
written evaluation of a dealer’s 
performance and: 1) Include the 
list of factors used in the evalua- 
tion, 2) permit written deale 


a ents on the evaluation form, 
1 


provide a copy of the evalu- 
‘to the dealer. 
i. Terminations. 
the Committee proposed major 
*nges in the termination section 
the franchise agreement, in- 
ding adoption of the February, 
-GM letter, incorporation of a 
vision allowing opportunities 
Sere certain problems and ex- 
me the honest dealer for an 
sloyee’s misconduct. 
\0. Dealership Successor. 
e recommendation of the 
mittee concerning successor- 
was twofold: 1) Provide that 
ecessor addendum bind GM 
el] as the dealer unless it is 
tually rescinded, and 2) modify 
95 percent stock ownership re- 
‘ement, in the case of a dealer’s 
er member of the immediate 


¢ 


- 


7% Corporate Appeals Board. 
‘nally, the Committee pro- 
sd abolition of the umpire sys- 
én favor of an Appeals Board 
sould amicably resolve ques- 
and disputes. 
sce changes were then pro- 
“d to the GM Line Group, and 
* were adopted unamimously. 
sesentatives of the Commit- 
» as well as counsel for NADA, 
everal times with GM corpo- 
,fficials and GM counsel to 
ss these changes. 
n September 11, 1979, NADA 
scored a meeting of all the con- 
_¢ members of each of the 
be. us GM National Dealer 
ils and presented our pro- 
mm on the Sales and Service 
sment to them. The commit- 
mambers endorsed the NADA 
-4]s and vowed to carry them 
eh the various divisional 
aijg to GM. NADA also pre- 
“ed this material to the mem- 
‘of the GM President’s Dealer 
ory Council on March 13, 


~ 


- 


we 


receiving all of the input, 
4 reveal their recommended 
~« in the 1980 Sales and 
a> A eement to representa- 
mm the Industry Relations 
mittee on April 1 of this year. 
Bc ptance of the NADA posi- 
» exceeded all of our expecta- 
ne This agreement has been 
it rewritten, representing a 
ate change in the philosophy 
1980 GM Sales and Service 


reement. 


WARRANTY 
REIMBURSEMENT 


DEALERSHIP 
LOCATION 


INDEMNIFICATION 


TRANSPORTATION 
DAMAGE 


EVALUATIONS 


TERMINATIONS 


Division not 
obligated to 
reimburse 


Divisions had total 
freedom 


Not in the 
Agreement 


Silent 


Silent 


No chance to cure 


“Fair and adequate 
reimbursement” 


Adopted NADA 
Location Clause. 
There must be a 
study, dealer input, 
dealer input on 
results, appeal to 
Umpire 


Totally accepted 
NADA’s 
recommendation. 
Unilateral 
indemnification 
from GM to 
dealer—no dealer 
indemnification of 
GM at all 


(1) Indemnification 
for Undisclosed 

(2) Buy-back of 
severely damaged 


(1) Factors to be 
stated 

(2) Sales Evaluation 
Guides eliminated 
(3) Dealer comments 
to be a part of 
evaluation for first 
time 


(1) On Performance: 
Terminations only 
after at least 6 
months opportunity 
(2) On employee 
fraud: POLICY is for 
Notice to dealer and 
Opportunity to cure 


DEALERSHIP 
SUCCESSION 


5% MODEL-END 
REBATE 


PRICE 
PROTECTION 


UMPIRE 


(1) Not binding on 
GM 


(2) GM could refuse 
anyone 

(3) Buy-back of 
cars and parts 
only 


Not in the 
Agreement 


Silent 


Limited Umpire 


(1) Binding on GM 

(2) Cannot 
arbitrarily 
refuse anyone 

(3) Must pay fair 
market value for 
dealership 


Still not in 
Agreement, but a 
part of Terms of Sale 
Bulletin. GM has 
paid it for last fifty 
years 


Part of Terms of Sale 
Bulletin 


(1) Revised Umpire 
Plan 

(2) Stand behind 
Umpire 

(3) Umpire to take 
more issues 


(Continued on page 61 ) 
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Prices have firmed . .. at least through fall. 


Summer is 
over, but at this 
writing, Sep- 
tember 2, you 
couldn’t prove 
it by the tem- 
perature ... 
shooting for 100 


degrees today! 
To the heat, add 
high humidity, 
high pollen count and poor air 
quality ... mix well and you have 
everything required for a misera- 
ble day. 

But anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the used car business 
knows prices have firmed and the 
turnaround was abrupt ... early 
Summer. When I say prices 
firmed, I am referring primarily to 
the domestics. I daresay this 
should have been foreseen. 
Gasoline prices have leveled off, 
even gone down a bit in some mar- 
kets. The automobile driver/buyer 
has become acclimated to the high 
price of gasoline and finds, by 
comparison, it may not be so ex- 
pensive at that. Our electric bill, 
in our modest home, was $184 for 
July. ... and we dread seeing the 
August bill. But, the utility bill is 
paid once a month, whereas the 
gasoline bite comes weekly ... or 
even more frequently. 

The sales slowdown in new cars 
must inevitably lead to a decrease 
in the supply of used cars and yet 
the need for cars had not been re- 
moved. Additionally, it is just pos- 
sible there has been some disen- 
chantment with the overall com- 
fort and utility of the very small 
cars, leading to a move back to the 
more comfortable domestic car. 
Finally, one cannot ignore the true 


values which were there for those 
choosing to buy when no one else 
would. Even at today’s price level, 
the value is still there. 

I am curious about the near 
term ... new cars are coming on- 
stream and I wonder how they will 
be accepted by the public. I mean 
after the “first one on the block” 
demand has been satisfied. I am 
certain there are those in Detroit, 
with much more at stake than I, 
who share my curiosity. I recall 
the styling changes made by GM 
... My first reaction was negative. 
But, I have come around, and I 
guess I would have to say I find the 
cars attractive. Neither more nor 
less than any others, but the point 
is that I have gotten used to them 

. even to the point of liking 
them. 

After the first fuel crisis and the 
subsequent problems, I wrote a 
five-year forecast for the industry. 
It ended in 1978 and I have not at- 
tempted another. My initial effort 
was not far off target and I prefer 
to remain a “winner.” I erred some 
... 1 thought the Cadillac and the 
Lincoln would survive as BIG cars. 
I saw a trend toward purchasing a 
car, or cars, primarily for their in- 
tended use. I saw a commuter-type 
small car, a very basic machine. I 
am not sure we have this yet... 
not quite ... at least not in the 
domestic inventory. 

It is possible we may never have 
the type of car hadin mind. . . not 
unless the price of gas goes much 
higher or unless it is rationed. 
Given the state of the art of the 
internal combustion engine, there 
is no way acar can be all things to 
all people. When I ride in some of 
these little machines and I watch 


the driver almost constantly shift- 


ing... or when he turns off the air 
conditioner to ease the load ... 
well, you evidently cannot have it 
both ways ... power and fuel 
economy. If other parts of the 
country are like this area, I would 
guess at least 90 percent of the 
commuting cars have only one oe- 
cupant, the driver. It would seema 
market is there, but perhaps it re- 
quires more developing. 

Speaking of gasoline, I have a 
story to tell. On a recent brief va- 
cation, I refueled our boat at a gas 
station en route, since I was not 
certain fuel would be available at 
the lake. I paid $1.24 for regular 
... a name brand. I bought there 
because I have that particular 
card and because I usually buy 
that brand from a station near 
where I live. About two blocks 
from where I made the purchase, | 
came upon another station—an 
“unknown”—and they advertised 
regular, do-it-yourself for $1.14. 
(The $1.24 was also self-serve.) In 
this instance, the dime difference 
was $5 since the boat took 50 gal- 
lons. But nonetheless: even had I 
known of the other station, I would 
have bought where I did ... the 
credit card. I dislike carrying a lot 
of cash, and a $55 cash outlay was 
more than I wanted to give. 

I would guess the demand for 
used cars will hold up at least 
through Fall. It depends upon how 
well the 1980 inventories are han- 
dled and how the public accepts 
the 1981 models. The price levels 
of some of the 1981s may offer 
some deterrent, it is hard to say. 
One thing about automobile mer- 

(Continued on page 47) 


The Used Car column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All 
comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,” automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 


22102. 
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NARI T.”S 


25th 


MWMWEGAAY 


*he National Automobile Dealers Insurance Trust (NADIT) is celebrating the beginning of its 25th 
snniversary. NADIT was founded in 1956 for the purpose of providing NADA members, their 
mployees and families with high quality, low cost life and accident insurance coverage. 


VADIT was founded with one participant and assets of $100. Today, there are over 29,000 participants 
ith assets exceeding $9 million. Term life insurance coverage currently in force amounts to $919 mil- 
son, and accidental death and dismemberment coverage amounts to $398 million. 


TVADIT provides the following insurance programs: 


Franchised Life Plan — Up to $250,000 coverage for Dealers and 
Up to $125,000 coverage for their Spouses 


Executive Life Plan — Up to $100,000 coverage for Dealers 
Coverage is also available for Employees and Dependents 


Personal Accident Plan — Up to $200,000 coverage for Dealers 
Coverage is also available for Employees and Dependents 


“VADIT is proud to be able to offer NADA members quality insurance products at favorable group 

utes. To participating dealers we would like to say, “thank you for making our first 25 years a suc- 
oss? To non-participating members, we say, “let us compare your existing plan to NADIT’s—we think 
_ ou’ll be surprised by our benefits and rates”. 


, 
4A DIT Plans are administered by the National Automotive Insurance & Service Agency, Inc. 
‘NAISA). 


. | NADIT’s 25th FIaniversary 


NAISA, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Virginia 22102, (703) 821-7265 


lease contact me about the above NADIT Plans: 


‘ame and Title 
dealership 


~ \ddress Telephone # ) 


a State Zip Code 


Ott 
A TIL 


Pe 


NADA testifies on usury 
limits 


Proposed changes in 
retirement vesting 


On August 26, NADA testified before the Oversight Subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Committee on the issue of state usury laws 
and how they impact on the small businessman. Chairing the hearing 
was Congressman John L. LaFalce, (D-NY), who has introduced 
legislation to preempt state usury laws. 

NADA emphasized to the subcommittee that when the prime 
interest rate quickly exceeds state usury limits, both consumers and 
small businesses are injured financially, as consumer credit becomes 
unavailable. Citing the recent dealer experience, NADA noted that 
at the peak of the credit crush, approximately 50 percent of all con- 
sumer retail finance contracts for new car and truck purchases were 
being turned down by financial institutions. 

NADA Legislative Affairs Representative Charles Ing told the 
Subcommittee that during times of extraordinary money market 
fluctuations, a mechanism to preempt state usury laws is necessary 
“if we want to assure a continuing source of credit to consumers and 
help assure the survival of many small businesses.” 

Congressman LaFalce indicated that additional hearings on the 
issue of federal preemption will be held. 


Recently, the IRS proposed new regulations pertaining to vesting 
which, if enacted, would have a great impact on members of NADA. 
Even though these regulations are vague, it is apparent that they 
would discriminate against the small employer by placing unrealistic 
employee vesting requirements upon him. 

The IRS regulations, as proposed, are in direct contradiction to the 
intent of Congress when it passed ERISA in 1974. 

As in virtually any type of small business, automobile dealers are 
faced with the problem of a large employee turnover. Under the pro- 
posed IRS regulations, this large turnover will force 100 percent vest- 
ing of pension plans in an extremely short period of time. This will 
result in an exorbitant cost increase to dealers, possibly forcing many 
dealers to discontinue their plans. In addition, it would make it very 
difficult for new dealers to form pension plans for their employees. 

On August 19, Congressman Erlenborn (R-14, IL), with the full 
support of NADA, offered an amendment to the Treasury Appropri- 
ations Bill which would prohibit the IRS from using any appropriated 
federal funds for fiscal year 1981 in implementing these new regu- 
lations. The amendment was adopted in the full House by a convine- 
ing majority of 310 to 86. The bill now goes to the Senate, where 
NADA will continue the fight against these arbitrary and dis- 
criminating regulations. 

It seems very necessary at this point that IRS take its time in form- 
ing a new rule that is reasonable—a rule that can manage to resist 
placing an uneven burden on the small businessman. & 


This is one of a series of monthly columns dealing with legislative issues of concern to franchised new car and truck dealers, It is intended to provide a brief 
summary of those actions either already taken by the Congress or currently pending which will impact on your business. 
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‘rst, the Oakleaf Sales Prospecting Program turns 
i Oakleaf into the perfect personalized letter 
a g system, aggressively pursuing your best 
spects ..- prior customers. Next, your Oakleaf ties 
Grectly with TRW, CCC, CBI or any other credit 
‘eau for an up-to-date credit report. 

Your Oakleaf will then help you figure the best deal 
ible, with full F&I included at the touch of a but- 
. ing the contract and all the dozens of other 
ie id done immediately by your Oakleaf, with com- 
r accuracy and a professional appearance. 

tall adds up to showroom traffic, increased sales, 
seacy and a successful professional image. Could 
Nod ¥ these things in your dealership? 

The Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer is backed 
‘Oakleaf & Associates, Inc., a national corporation 
~h offices in all major population centers. Oakleaf 
J .... ponsibility for manufacture and programming 


One person with an Oakleaf 
is a complete profit center 


and maintenance, for your security. Continuing re- 
search and development also makes today’s Oakleaf 
computers compatible with tomorrow’s advances. It’s 
safe to buy an Oakleaf. 

For more information on the profit potential of the 
Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer, or for the number 
of your local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jen- 
nings, National Marketing Department, (213) 989-5989. 


14600 Titus Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 


Oakleaf & Associates, Inc 
Your name 


Dealership 


Address 
City 


SERVICE 


jij DEPARTMENT 


Douglas Eickhoff 


On Morale & Training 


he year 1980 has been 
T isis the “Year of Survi- 

val.” Virtually none of us in 
the auto industry this year have 
made any great strides forward. A 
few extremely well run imports 
may be the exception. But almost 
every one of us will have to work 
very hard well into 1981 in order 
to achieve the same success as in 
1979. 

It is a task for any manager to 
maintain good morale among his 
co-workers, especially now. Mo- 
rale, something we talk about so 
often, especially when it’s low, is 
something we can really feel. It is 
a general lack of “something.” The 
dictionary defines it, “MORALE: 
The state of the spirits of an indi- 
vidual or a group, as shown in 
willingness to perform assigned 
tasks. Confidence, cheerfulness 
and discipline.” 

When it’s low, it translates into 
a lack of willingness to perform, a 
lack of confidence in ourselves, our 
place of business, our industry. We 
go around sad and feeling sorry for 
ourselves. 

Maintaining morale takes ef- 
fort. You can tell your people, 
“Things will get better, they al- 
ways do; just wait long enough, 
you'll see.” Or, you can take a 
closer look at your department and 
start asking questions. Find out 
how your people feel. 


If they feel good, they perform 
willingly. 

If they feel good, they have con- 
fidence. 

If they feel good, they are cheer- 
ful. 

If they feel good, they are disci- 
plined. 


‘*To improve 
morale . . . we have 
to train and 
communicate.”’ 


How can we, as managers, im- 
prove the morale? We have to 
train, and we have to communi- 
cate. Every employee must be- 
come a salesperson. He must sell 
cars, needed service, parts and 
bodywork. He must have confi- 
dence in himself, the company he 
works for, and the auto industry. 
He must be willing to perform. 

We can offer him the job train- 
ing. The initial step in improve- 
ment is the acquisition of skills. 

1. Determine the training 
needed. Analyze the skills re- 
quired to perform the job function 
well. 

2. Define the purpose. In the 
field of psychology, we know that 
understanding why something is 


being done allows us to concen- 
trate on learning it. Without a def- 
inition of the purpose, a mental 
roadblock to the learning process 
is established. 

3. Give a detailed explanation 
and demonstration. These two go 
together. Say what must be ac- 
complished (your goals or forecast 
for the year) while demonstrating 
how to accomplish it. 

4. Practice. Let the person try it 
for himself. He or she will make 
mistakes—you know this already. 
Approach practice as an analytical 
research process of studying the 
person’s remaining area of weak- 
ness. Then the next job training 
session can be aimed at filling the 
gaps. 

5. Discussion—the last step in 
the job training process. A very 
important step, it gives both you 
and the subordinate an opportu- 
nity to discuss the job function and 
ask questions. 

When the employee does a good 
job, tell him. Give him the confi- 
dence he deserves to have. I fully 
believe that everyone likes and 
wants to doa good job. They like to 
be liked and respected for what 
they do. They would like to be 
happy at their work. They want to 
perform. 

Tell them what you want from 
them, then reward them when 
they come through for you. & 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, Service and Parts Director of Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc. All comments or 
questions pertaining to these columns should be addressed to: Douglas Eickhoff, Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc., 100 Skokie Blvd., Northbrook, IL. 60062. 
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ow, you can have the best 
ame in Car Preservation at 
ur dealership. 


eputation will make or break you! in ioiay 


“ket, yOu need every advantage you can get. Your product line reputation may 
“old customers and gain new ones .. . or lose them both. Successful dealers know} 
*brand-leader add-ons help build overall image, not only improving add-on prof- 

but up front, actual car sales as well. Now select dealers can have the famous 
“Kote Dinol name in their showrooms .. . a name that tells car prospects 
“s offer only the best. And that’s the reputation you want for your 


Ytom-line results. - 
nown for rustproofing, but now 
ch more! Tuff-Kote Dinol is the world’s largest rustproofing 


“ization. Our exclusive two-step system is so good, it's guaranteed 
even on used cars. But 
Tuff-Kote goes far 
beyond rustproofing 
Total Car Preserva- 
tion is the concept 
At today's car prices, 
car preservation is what 
customers want to protect, 
preserve and beautify their 
PROOFING EXTERIOR GLAZE investment. Tuff-Kote provides 
SEP RUST iow The exterior glaze that More assured-quality services 
ey em assures out-protects any other than any other name-brand in the 
td syeverage with professionally applied business. That's why we Can give you 
product. 4 year a vorh aslaa more add-on profits than you're getting 


"ess. 
a Z with whatever products you Carry now 


You do it, or we 
do it, or both! 


Tuff-Kote Dinol has worked with car 
dealers for years. We understand 

different selling needs up front, labor 
problems out back, inventory, cash 


GR BODY COATING TIRE SEALANT ens flow and paperwork requirements 
*tougn plastic nes Aaigcep sh A This sealant P!US employee turnover and the 
2 to lower - ae prevents air leaks and in- training problem it creates. That's 
cts agai black creases gas and tire why we offer three completely 
ia mileage different business arrangements, 
each one flexible to your special 
requirements, and each one com- 
pletely serviced by our local 
Tuff-Kote Dinol outlet. If you want 
to increase your add-on or vehicle 
sales, or help eliminate your back- 
room headaches and your doubts 
about the stability of your 
present suppliers, call collect 
(313) 776-5000 or send us the 


ie 
DRESS-UP PACKAGE 


Makes your plane-Jane 
models look top-of-the- COUpOon below. You have nothing 


line. Worth more, too. Ev- to lose, and it will improve your 
ery one |s easy [0 APPIY, bottom line. We guarantee it! 


tes to apP 
nly profitable 
ee eS 


Send to: 


7 TUFF-KOTE 
DINOL, INC. 


c/o Bill Henderson 


iF K!/ 13650 E. Ten Mile 
« Warren, Mich. 48089 


ECONOMIC} 


raditionally, the implied purpose of tax cuts 
| | has been to increase disposable income and, 
hence, aggregate demand. Since tax cuts were 
assumed to have no effect on supply, they were as- 
sumed to be inflationary if there was not sufficient 
slack in the economy. Accordingly, tax cuts were only 
called for during economic downturns. Now, how- 
ever, “supply-side” economists argue that tax cuts 
can actually curb inflation by increasing economic 
activity through increases in factor rewards, supply, 
and productivity. 

Since the tax cuts currently being discussed will 
not be enacted until 1981, at which time, it is gener- 
ally agreed, the economic recovery will be underway, 
the only basis for supporting a tax cut now is the 
supply-side rationale. And support for a tax cut which 
emphasizes the supply side is growing. The following 
comparison of the traditional and supply-side ap- 
proaches will help dealers understand their impact 
upon car and truck dealerships. 


Traditional Approach 


A tax reduction will start a process of cumulative 
expansion throughout the economy. Consumers will 
have more after-tax income, and they will spend 
about 95 percent of that increment on personal con- 
sumption (including, of course, cars and trucks.) 
Businesses will have more after-tax profits, as well as 
a greater supply of internal funds, a large percentage 
of which will be invested in new plants and equip- 
ment. These initial direct effects on spending repre- 
sent a shift in aggregate demand. That is, consumers 
and businesses will then be demanding more goods 
and services at the same prices (whereas an increase 
in demand in response to a drop in prices is not a 
shift). Because of the shift in aggregate demand, 
prices will rise, and this will induce an increase in 
supply. The increase in production will lead to in- 
creases in employment and income, which will gen- 
erate more spending and further increases in produc- 
tion. As this “multiplier process” continues, the gen- 
eral economic expansion will reinforce the stimulus 
to investment initiated by the cut in business taxes. 

The multiplier process will not go on forever. Be- 
cause of leakages, such as corporate retained earn- 
ings, business and personal taxes, etc., an additional 
dollar of GNP results in only a 50 cents to 55 cents 
increase in personal income. Thus, at each stage in 


the process, there are fewer dollars of additional 
after-tax income than there were in the previous 
stage, and a smaller shift in aggregate demand. 
Nevertheless, by the time the process has come to an 
end, GNP will have increased by an amount two to 
three times the size of the tax cut. 


Supply Side Approach 


The traditional approach is right as far as it goes, 
but some say it does not go far enough. In the previous 
analysis, it is assumed that aggregate supply never 
shifts. The output increases are simply responses to 
price increases. “Supply-side” economists argue, 
however, that a tax reduction would shift aggregate 
supply as well as demand. At a given wage level, 
firms would have lower labor costs and would de- 
mand more labor, while workers would havea higher 
net return and would supply more labor. This would 
apply to capital as well. A tax cut will, therefore, have 
a greater effect on output and employment than the 
traditional approach would lead one to believe. It will 
also be less inflationary. It will be less inflationary 
for two reasons. First, because the increase in output 
is greater, there will be less excess demand (if any) 
created by the tax cut. Secondly, the increase in in- 
vestment will be greater, because of the increased 
supply of capital, which raises productivity and re- 
duces inflation. 


The Upcoming Tax Cut 


There will definitely be a tax cut in 1981. All three 
presidential candidates support a tax cut, and the 
Senate Finance Committee has already sent to the 
Floor a bill which would reduce taxes by $39 billion. 
(It is important to note that this tax “cut” will not be 
an actual tax reduction; it will only offset, to a certain 
extent, the increase in tax payments resulting from 
Social Security tax increases and the effects of infla- 
tion on income tax brackets). The tax cut will proba- 
bly be supply oriented, with an emphasis on business 
taxes. As such, it will help dealers in two ways. First, 
it will reduce their costs and increase their profits. 
Secondly, it will stimulate new car and truck sales 
through increased economic activity, with the initial 
impetus being provided by an increase in investment. 
Much of that investment will be in the form of retoo}- 
ing by auto manufacturers that is necessitated by 
downsizing. ® 


This column is prepared by the Economic Analysis Dept. of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the 
items appearing in this space, write: Economic Outlook, Economic Analysis Dept., 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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Soh oer IN-HOUSE COMPUTER SYSTEMS ara | 
BEFORE YOU BUY A TOTAL COMPUTER SYSTEM 
“COMPARE CARSWAY IN-HOUSE 


» cARS. INC. has been providing Management 
D information Services to the automotive industry since 
» fife) 


tutomotive 

b cARSWAY provides:the most modular equipment 
le. 

Baila’ your total capacity, capabilities,’ and volume 

I pa - 

: : r ‘ 

ee ASWAY offers access to your Management 

. ation atthe touch of a button. Daily Operating 
-~ seal reports are available within minutes of 

~on 


ea Deal with the Company you can trust: Dedicated 
os people for an ever changing marketplace. 


This leading edge te¢hnology allows you to 


document entry conipletion. You process or produce 
accounting reports, payroll, and parts stock orders 
immeédiately with no system interruption. 

e CARS, INC. has offices located throughout the world 
and.our service locations in North América number in 
the hundreds. We provide the fastest. response time in 


*the Industry. 


e. CARSWAY IN-HOUSE offers Accounting, ‘Parts 

se emeeRy Control,’ Sales and: Service Merchandising. 
Payroll. Letter Writing, and Manufacturer 
Communications. 


CARSWAY OFFERS YOU THE ULTIMATE IN SPEED, 
oe LIABILITY AND EXPANDABILITY. THESE FEATURES ARE BUILT-IN 
cCARSWAY STANDARDS AND ARE ONLY OFFERED BY CARSWAY. 


qa PO. Box. 235 
7 aad Bumingham, Al. 35201 
- 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Call Collect Today: 205/956-7600 
William®L. Gaines, VP. Marketing 
In Canada Call: 416/276-8858 


MODEL YEAR'S! 


ne might say, this is it. In 
fact, it is extremely evident 
to anyone making the 


rounds of Detroit and listening to 
remarks of the Big Four’s top brass 
these days that a Jot of chips are 
riding on the 1981 model year. 
Everybody realizes it’s a big dice 
roll for the domestic automakers, 
and for their franchised dealers as 
well. ; 

At Chrysler Corp., for instance, 
Executive Vice President Hal 
Sperlich called the ’81 introduc- 
tions “the most important product 


launch in Chrysler’s history, bar 
none.” 

General Manager Bob Lund at 
Chevrolet told us his division is 
committed to making 1981 a 
“turnaround year” and a “spring- 
board” to even better things in 
1982. 

As in other years, there are 
some attention-getting new mod- 
els, interesting sheet metal rede- 
sign here and there, and some 
bona fide technological advances 
being unveiled for ’81. But these 
aren't the primary reasons the 
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as a keystone for the 
industry as a whole. dey 
Instead, ’81 is cons!" ~~, 


of being a kind of piv ark b ast 
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t Moving back to a more 
+t Status. 
ne back to sound health 
nM, , fas car industry, many 
vee nink, will be a laborious 
‘ls act it does begin with 1981 
to i ©xpected. In a recent re- 
Rj © NADA Board of Direc- 
‘ang: P. Thor Jr., vice presi- 
tp S@nior economist for the 
Ng . Merica, painted the fol- 
\cture: 
ag s ptomobile credit will be 
} Con anks and thrift institu- 
tinue volatile financial 


and economic conditions. As a re- 
sult, total car sales are projected to 
drop below the 10-million-unit 
rate for the remainder of (calendar 
year) 1980 and recover slowly over 
the following year. Car sales are 
projected to rise to 10.8 million 
units in 1982, half a million units 
below the 1977-78 average. 

“The domestic industry will be 
hit hardest . . . as Detroit’s abil- 
ity to supply fuel-efficient cars will 
continue to lag behind. Domestic 
car sales are projected to remain 
below a 7.5-million-unit rate 


Stakes Year 
for the Indust 


by Sam E. Polson ' 


through early 1981. The prolonged 
slump will cause some financial 
strains for the industry at a time 
when capital expenditures will be 
rising sharply to retool for the pro- 
duction of smaller cars. Domestic 
sales are projected to total only 7.6 
million units in 1981, but to rise to 
8 million units in 1982 as the in- 
dustry begins to benefit from an 
increased capacity to build small 
cars. 

“The recession will have little 
effect on imports, with sales total- 
ing a record 2.6 million units this 


year. The strength of the dollar 
will help to retain most of the price 
competitiveness of foreign cars, 
and the comparative fuel advan- 
tage of most models will not be 
seriously challenged by Detroit 
over the next two years. Import 
sales‘are projected to total 2.7 mil- 
lion units in 1981 and 2.8 million 
in 1982. As a share of the total 
market, this represents a modest 
decline, as domestic automakers 
begin to turn out an increasing 
number of small cars.” 

Robert C. Stempel, general 
manager of Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, is painfully aware of the chal- 
lenges facing domestic manufac- 
turers. He recently reviewed fac- 
tors he feels ignited the domestic 
industry’s brushfire problems and 
he outlined necessary steps fac- 
tories are following to quell these 
woes. 

“A year ago, we were talking 
about some uncertainties in the 
automobile business,’ Stemple 
began, “but we were still looking 
ahead to another good sales year. 
Nineteen seventy-eight was just 
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AMC Eagle Kammback 


successfully behind us and was 
Pontiac’s best year ever. We were 
about to wrap up the 1979 model 
year with another strong year, and 
then the market changed dramat- 
ically. 

“What happened? Basically, we 
feel it’s a number of factors we’ve 
discussed in prior years: lack of a 
national energy policy; policies 
during the late ’70s designed to in- 
sulate consumers from real-world 
energy prices; controls on gasoline 
and an inflexible allocation sys- 
tem that interfered with market 
forces; the political situation in 
Iran; double-digit inflation and a 
restrictive credit policy. 

“Though we feel we were 
foresighted regarding market de- 
mands, we ran into the unpredict- 
able: the Iranian revolution; the 
weakening U.S. economic posi- 
tion; a sudden and major skewing 
of the pattern of car and truck de- 
mand in the U.S. 

“Prior to that time, we had been 
increasing our small car capacity 
significantly, but in line with 
product anticipation of a steady 
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rather than a precipitous shift to- 
ward smaller cars. The virtual ex- 
plosion of small car demand last 
year left our capacity to fill it wel] 
behind. And our capacity could not 
and cannot be expanded that sig- 
nificantly overnight. 

“In contrast, some of our foreign 
competitors had a lead on us. They 
have faced higher fuel prices for 
some time and designed their 
products accordingly. Thus, when 
the energy price shock hit the 
U.S., the Japanese and Europeans 
had the largest number of smal] 
cars available. The imports rose to 
fill a temporary gap. 

“The challenge is clear. We wil] 
have to develop even better, more 
fuel-efficient products. And we are 
moving decisively in that direc- 
tion.” 

In addition to actually turning 
out the “even better, more fuel- 
efficient products” Stempel spoke 
of, domestic manufacturers ap- 
pear to have another challenge: 
convincing the auto-buying public 
that their vehicles are better. 

“It seems to me,” said Ford Pres- 
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nald E. Petersen, address- 
ee problem, “there has been a 
in recent months and 


endency ! 


ren ears to sell mene 
short, to mindlessly 
— i po-called wisdom of the 
hat the Japanese or the Ger- 
ay or the Taiwanese or the 
~ have more technical com- 
i. ce than we do right here. Be- 
—, of my first-hand experi- 
ne [can say unequivocally that 
ae 2 is not true!” 
= onal reminded us that be- 
Baking over his present job as 
7 -dent, he headed up Ford 
+ ote Co.’s international opera- 
_ where he lived for a long time 
_ «fascinating, technological, 
- jingual world.” Since being 
w,ted to his present position, 
_ he has gotten to know 
rather more intimately 
fore, his company’s Ameri- 
engineers, designers and 
-ojans. 
. om you get away from poli- 
d business cee and 
ra ; meetings,” he con- 
. cand sit down with the 


‘nued, “? 
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Plymouth Reliant 


people who drink coffee out of 
paper cups, you develop. ..a 
healthy respect for good old U.S. 
know-how.” 

Over at Chrysler, President Lee 
Iacocca was even more outspoken 
about the matter when asked if he 
thought Japanese manufacturers 
were superior to American car 
producers. 

“What do you mean?” he re- 
sponded testily. “They plan at cen- 
tral levels and maybe we should 
take a page out of their book, but 
their technology is behind the 
U.S.!” 

Iacocca admitted the Japanese 
are very thorough and work very 
hard, but he drew the line there. 

“Sure,” he said, “Their fits and 
finishes are better than ours today 
and we'd better get as well or we 
won't make it, but then we start 
saying, ‘Their technology is bet- 
ter. What is? Their electronics? 
They’re still coming over to our 
factories! Automation? Those 
Japanese guys are over here al- 
most every day because we have 
robogates, too, and they order the 
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same robots from our suppliers. 
Automatic transmissions? They 
buy from us! They don’t even get 
into that business—it’s too com- 
plicated for them. They bang out 
the hardware they learn from the 
United States of America!” 

Iacocca also admitted U.S. fac- 
tories were caught short by the 
sudden, skyrocketing demand for 
small cars, but said we would 
never be fooled that way again. 

“In the short term,” he advised, 
“we shouldn’t flagellate ourselves 
as Americans and say we’re stupid 
or an inferior race to the Japanese. 
I quarrel with the press daily on 
this. Give us our licks, but don’t 
overdo it!” 

The consensus of the Big Four 
seems to be that their products just 
leaving the starting gate and 
those due to be introduced in the 
next few years will stem the rising 
tide of import sentiment. They feel 
the U.S. will once again take the 
lead in automaking supremacy 
when consumers pass positive 
judgment during this pivotal 
model year and during the years to 
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immediately follow. 

General Motors President Elliot 
M. Estes underscored this op- 
timism recently when he an- 
nounced GM is committed to 
achieving a fleet fuel economy 
average of 31 miles per gallon by 
1985 with a fully redesigned 
lineup of U.S. cars. That’s 3.5 mpg 
better than government man- 
dates. The mid-year introduction 
of GM’s J-cars should be a big step 
in that direction. 

Also looking to the near future, 
Ford’s Petersen announced 1982 
will see the introduction of two- 
seat sporty coupe versions of the 
Escort and Lynx that bow this fall. 
Ford is calling its model the EXP, 
while Lincoln-Mercury is desig- 
nating its version the LN7. 

Not to be outdone, Lee Iacocca 
added that Chrysler will be “right 
there” in 1982 and ’83 with a vari- 
ety of models based on the K-car 
platform that was unveiled re- 
cently. “There’ll be sports cars, 
mini-vans and you-name-it,” he 
said. 

For the present, however, all 


Mercury Lynx 


eyes and hopes are being pinned 
on Detroit’s offerings for model 
year 81. They are the ones that 
are calculated to catch and must 
catch the public’s confidence and 
fancy, and they are the ones that 
are the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can auto industry’s much-needed 
comeback. Here’s a brief look at 
the innovative hardware and 
technology each of the major U.S. 
auto companies think will help do 
the trick for them. 

American Motors Corp. dealers 
are welcoming in the new model 
year with a product line high- 
lighted by two “Spirited” additions 
to the four-wheel-drive Eagle fam- 
ily, a new lightweight AMC six- 
cylinder engine and—for those 
dealers franchised to carry 
them—some aerodynamically re- 
styled Jeeps and the Renault 18i. 

The new “Eaglets” are desig- 
nated SX/4, a three-door liftback, 
and the Kammback, a two-door 
sedan. AMC acknowledges the 
“family resemblance” of these new 
models to the Spirit but said they 
have much more in common with 
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the larger Eagles in that they also 
sit three inches higher off the 
ground and employ 15-inch wheels 
instead of 14s. Although the chas- 
sis and drivetrain are virtually 
common for all Eagles, the Sx/4 
and Kammback’s shorter wheel- 
base have required modifications 
to the driveshaft and rear suspen- 
sion. 

A 2.5-liter four-cylinder engine 
is standard across the Eagle line: 
however, the company’s newly re- 
designed 4.2-liter six-cylinder 
powerplant is an available option. 

The slimmed down engine 
weighs 90 pounds less than its 
predecessor and is expected to 
provide a substantial increase in 
fuel economy. Weight reductions 
were achieved through redesign of 
the primary componentry and 
through the use of alternate mate- 
rials—mainly aluminum. It wil] 
also be optional on Spirit, Concord 
and Jeep CJ vehicles. 

Jeep Wagoneer, Cherokee and 
Jeep truck models have undergone 
design changes aimed at increas- 
ing fuel economy, and some of 
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hanges have also brought 
bout 2 sleeker appearance on the 
. models. All of the models 
7 a new air dam beneath the 
ont bumper to funnel air down- 
bad reducing wind resistance. 

¥ ddition, Wagoneer, Cher- 


jose C 


a End J-10 truck models are 
ae lower profile. The 
jowing # 


sent reduction, designed 
e18 ily to reduce wind drag, re- 
jimar om a redesign of the front 
a ults - springs. All Jeep trucks 
oe ture a newly designed roof 
es uce wind resistance, 
; os ating a lip that previously 


ctended slightly over the front 
x 


; jeld. 
Vindsht ont-wheel-drive Renault 


aking its U.S. debut in two 
les—a four-door sports 
and a four-door sports 
a Powerplant for the 181 is a 
} ae four-cylinder engine with 
 L Jetronic fuel injection. 

OSC ers of the 18i have a choice 
gd transmissions—a four- 
; anual is standard, with 
eed d manual (fifth gear 
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- ive) and three-speed auto- 
‘er 
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Chevrolet Monte Carlo 


matic as options. AMC pointed out 
this Renault model is the only im- 
port car in its class to offer all 
three. 

For Chrysler, the new model 
year has to be more than just a 
bridge to future successes. It is the 
future for this manufacturer. 

“This has to be the survival of 
this company,” Lee Iacocca told us 
bluntly when talking about 
Chrysler’s lineup of small cars for 
1981, particularly the new K- 
cars—the Dodge Aries and 
Plymouth Reliant. 

He went on to say most of the 
other domestic automakers seem 
to be playing a waiting game. 

“They're saying, ‘Wait ‘til 83,” 
he pointed out, “but we can’t wait 
‘til ’°83 and survive unless we do 
well with these cars!” 

In spite of this dire statement, 
Iacocca gave every indication he 
thinks the company will do well 
during the coming model year. 

“We’re in a pretty good posi- 
tion,” he said. “We do have at 
Chrysler this fall a going rate of a 
million front-wheel-drive, fuel- 
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efficient cars on an annual basis. 
That, based on present projections 
is about 80 percent of our com- 
pany.” 

The Chrysler president broke 
down the “million-car” figure this 
way: 600,000 K-cars; 300,000 
Omni/Horizons; and 100,000 of the 
imported Colt/Champs. 

“. . . | would imagine.-that 
these million cars will be sold out 
(during the new model year) with 
any uptick in the economy,” he 
predicted. 

The mid-sized Aries and Re- 
liant, of course, are the cars at- 
tracting the most attention at 
Chrysler this fall. They are ex- 
pected to be the sales mainstays 
for the corporation in ’81. 

These all-new, six-passenger 
FWD cars replace the discon- 
tinued Volare/Aspen line and 
come in two- and four-door sedan 
and five-door station wagon mod- 
els. They are nearly two feet 
shorter, 900 pounds lighter and 
about 33 percent more fuel effi- 
cient than their predecessors. Ac- 

(continued on page 30) 
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RVIA DODGER LOUISVILLE | 


Nov. 5-7, 1980 


28th Annual Recreation Vehicle 
& Manufactured Housing Show 


Dodger Stadium—Los Angeles,CA 


Tuesday, November 4 


Dec. 2-5, 1980 


LOUISVILLE 


18th Annual National RV Show 
Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 


Louisville, Kentucky 
RV Industry Forum 


SHOW HOURS: 


Wednesday, November 5 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
Thursday, November 6 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
Friday, November 7 9 a.m.- 1p.m. 


The 1980 RVIA Dodger/Louisville Shows will focus on 
the hard-choice challenges of the 80’s. 


Combined they offer nearly 2,000 units, one million square 
feet of RV displays, 350 supplier exhibitors, and the latest 
in RV equipment and accessories for outfitting all models 
of RVs. 


This year both shows will present the RV Industry Forum 
with nuts and bolts how-to seminars on: Energy and 
Recreation; RV Parts and Accessories Sales; RV Rental 
Business Potential with emphasis on Market Opportu- 
nity, Financing Rental Units, What should product be 
& how do you sell it?, How to get started, and the 1981 
Business Climate. All this plus live entertainment and 
dealer hospitality parties. 


It's 1980 and the RV industry is Getting Down to Busi- 
ness. Don’t wait. Call today for registration and exhibit 
information. Dodger/Louisville may be the most impor- 
tant industry shows you'll ever attend. 


Tuesday, Dec. 2 through 
Thursday, Dec.4 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Friday, Dec.5 9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


And this year 
WE’RE GIVING AWAY A STORE 


For the first time ever you can win an RV accessories 
store. Any dealer in attendance at Dodger/ Louisville ; 
may enter and become eligible.* 


Monday, December 1 d 


This fabulous store will be on display in Louisville and 
will contain: 

© over $30,000 in retail merchandise 

® a 20’x40’ store area manned by experts to tell you 

how to run a successful RV accessories store 

® over 5000 items on display all with back-up items to 

start the winner off with plenty of inventory | 

@ and a handy Guidelines for Profit booklet and other . 

merchandising materials 


It's the chance of a lifetime. Be a winner, call RVIA today. 


*ELIGIBILITY—RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1) Only bona fide RV or automotive dealers are eligible. 2) Only the “dealership” may 

win. 3) Dodger Stadium dealers must attend RV Industry Forum and fill in registration q 
form. 4) Louisville dealers must fill in registration form in accessory store. 5) Winner will 

be drawn at random by impartial judges following Louisville show closing. 6) Winning 

dealer credentials will be verified prior to merchandise being shipped. 7) WDA is 

responsible for shipping and handling charges to dealer's place of business from 

Louisville. 8) Winning dealer is responsible for any and all applicable taxes. 9) Shelving 

and display fixtures not included i 


FOR ATTENDANCE & EXHIBIT INFORMATION CONTACT: 


RVIA Western Region Office 
1748 West Katella, Suite 206 
Orange, California 92667 


714-532-1688 © 213-485-0254 


ASL OSA lo AS ea a a 


RVIA National Office 
14650 Lee Road 
P.O. Box 204 
Chantilly, Virginia 22021 ‘ 


800-336-0154 e 703-968-7722 
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ome years ago, some- 
) one wrote a book which 
became a play and, 
- a couple of hit movies. It was 
aq “Nothing But The Truth.” 
% was about a man who made a 
e bet that he could tell the ab- 
» truth for a specific period of 
ime. He did, and the mess he 
# himself in was enough to 
make you swear off the truth 


bia * 


wever- 
But don’t you swear off. 
Not if you want to sell yourself 
-, others as a person who can be 
lied oO, who is honorable and 
: t, who can be believed with- 
pe shadow ofadoubt. 
Certainly the last thing a 
j..person—and I have been a 
. a ful one for most of my adult 
i can afford to do is play 
i ynd with the truth, to color it or 
etch it. A salesperson who 
Z who comes out with half- 
ins, will soon find himself 
= #4 prospects, without cus- 
7. without a job. There really 
4 ny room for even the “little 
ys lie.” Nor the phony excuse, 
ie cop-out. People can usually 
7 through these like a picture 
- oe ch has been written about 
that the truth of what I’ve 
"ould be obvious. 
el Webster said, “there is 
- so powerful as truth.” 


«ture teaches, “Ye shall 
Bovipe truth and the truth shall 
make Y© free.” 

Mar Twain remarked, “When 
» doubt, tell the truth. Truth is 


¢ valuable thing we have.” 
sewing added, “So absolutely 


good is truth, truth never hurts 
the teller.” 

And Washington may or may 
not have said, “Papa, I cannot tell 
a fib,” but we like to believe he 
spoke the truth. 

Selling myself is what I do every 
day of my life. Customers don’t 
just buy a new car, they also buy 
me. It’s the real reason for the suc- 
cess I’ve enjoyed. Now, here’s 
something I’ve discovered about 
“selling yourself.” 

Always be sure to tell the 
truth—but. 

Tell the truth, but not if it will 
hurt a person’s feelings. You may 
be telling the truth if you tell an 
ugly woman she’s ugly, but you 
may also be breaking a heart. 

Tell the truth, but not ifit is also 
unkind. 

Tell the truth, but not if it will 
embarrass someone else. 

Truth should be tempered with 
tact and, with practice, you can 
learn to be truthful without hurt- 
ing feelings or being unkind. The 
secret is to look for and speak only 
of positive qualities or traits or 
factors. Avoid things you feel 
make telling the truth difficult. 

“Mary has a sparkling personal- 
ity” may be just as true as “Mary 
has awful taste in clothes.” But 
which is the better to say? Tell the 
truth about one and you won't be 
tempted to lie about the other. 
There’s no need to. 

I have known many a person 
who’s been tripped up by false- 
hoods, but I’ve never known any- 
one to suffer from telling the truth. 
Especially truth with tact. 

Give truth a chance this coming 
week. You'll be surprised at the 


ee 


Joe Girard 


Prospects and The Truth 


sales aid you've got going for you. 
x~** 

Remembering to forget. 

Those are three magic words 
that will, like truthfulness, defi- 
nitely help you sell you. 

I recall a compliment a neighbor 
once paid my late mother, one of 
the nicest I think she ever re- 
ceived. “Grace,” the neighbor said, 
“you're the most forgetful person I 
know.” 

Compliment? You bet. My 
mother simply remembered to 
forget. 

That neighbor wasn’t talking 
about forgetting things like leav- 
ing the car lights on or a friend’s 
birthday. She meant a different 
kind of forgetfulness, a kind that 
“brooms” from your mind (as my 
mother would say) all the petty lit- 
tle things that get in your way 
when you want to be the best per- 
son you can. 

It’s important to learn that kind 
of forgetting if you want to sell 
yourself. It doesn’t matter if you’re 
out to change jobs or get a date for 
Saturday night or sell your wife on 
the fact that you need her sewing 
room for a den. Whenever you try 
to influence someone youre sell- 
ing yourself. My mother knew how 
to do this. 

She knew that a person who 
stores up every hurt, every un- 
pleasant memory, every anger, is 
a person who will soon reflect 
every bitterness he or she feels. 
Who wants to buy such a person or 
personality? 

Not you, and not me. 

My mother knew that cruel 
words from others, or thoughtless 
acts, would leave their mark. She 


(Continued on page 47) 
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AMC Eagle 2-Dr 


AMC Eagle Station Wagon 


(from page 27) 
cording to Chrysler tests, K-car 
sedans with manual transaxles 
show an average combined EPA 
rating of about 26 mpg in-the city 
and 39 mpg on the highway. 

Standard: powerplant for all K 
models is a 2.2-liter, four-cylinder 
Chrysler engine. A 2.6-liter “Si- 
lent Shaft” Mitsubishi engine is 
optional. The latter engine is 
available only with automatic 
transaxle, while the 2.2-liter en- 
gine comes with a standard four- 
speed manual unit or an optional 
three-speed TorqueFlite auto- 
matic. 

The factory’s marketing people 
believe Aries and Reliant will be 


Anca! | 


ae | 


attractive to buyers in several 
market segments. 

“It’s the ideal vehicle for those 
moving down from larger cars or 
moving up from subcompacts for 


” 


increased passenger room. . . , 
said Jerry Pyle, Chrysler vice 
president for U.S. Automotive 
Sales. 

Another all-new Chrysler offer- 
ing for ’81 is being aimed at the 
narrower luxury car segment of 
the market. It’s the Imperial, a 
nameplate returning to the com- 
pany’s lineup after a six-year sab- 
batical. 

The new-concept Imperial is not 
a full-fledged car line, but a single 
body style, a six-passenger, two- 
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door specialty pillared hardtop. 


The 1981 version is 800 pounds 
lighter and two feet shorter than 
the last two-door Imperial which 
was offered during the 1975 year. 

Built on a wheelbase of 112.7 
inches and with an overall length 
of 213.3 inches, the new Imperial 
will be produced in low volume—a 
maximum of 25,000 units. It wil] 
be marketed as a “one-price” ]yx- 
ury car with only one extra-cost 
option available: a power-operated 
moon roof. All other items are 
standard. 

Imperial features a 5.2-liter V_g 
engine, an electronic fuel injection 
system, all-electronic instrument 
cluster, a new suspension System, 
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Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue 


Dodge Diplomat 2-DR 


and premium acoustic control. 
Owners will be provided with a 
comprehensive limited warranty 
that charges for no maintenance 
or service cost for 24 months or 
30,000 miles, whichever comes 
first. 

Other Chrysler Corp. car lines 
are basically carryovers from 1980 
models with the exception of op- 
tions and appointments. The com- 
plete lineups run this way: 

Chrysler-Plymouth—Reliant; 
Imperial; LeBaron; Horizon/TC3; 
Cordoba; New Yorker/Newport; 
Gran Fury; Sapporo; Champ 
Hatchback. 

Dodge—Aries; Omni/024; Dip- 
lomat; Mirada; St. Regis; Chal- 


a tae ae 


Dodge Aries 4-DR Sedan 


lenger; Colt Hatchback. 

The byword at Ford Motor Co. 
for 1981 is World Cars. And the 
folks at Dearborn have high hopes 
their Ford Escorts and Mercury 
Lynx will translate into the 
“buy-word” for many American 
consumers. 

“Nothing is more exciting in 
this business than a new model,” 


Ford President Donald Petersen’ 


told us recently, “and when you 
have new models like the World 
Cars, in which the very concept, 
the technology, almost every nut 
and bolt are new, you really feel 
like you've hit the jackpot.” 

Just what is a World Car? Peter- 
sen, naturally, had the answer all 
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ready for us. 

“We believe it’s the result of the 
best collective efforts of the best 
automotive expertise a worldwide 
company can muster,” he ex- 
plained. “We don’t believe you 
make a World Car simply by moy- 
ing pieces of metal around the 
world or by complicated sourcing 
patterns. In fact, the North 
American Escort and Lynx will be 
about 95 percent North Ameri- 
can-sourced. 

“We don’t believe you have a 
World Car just by selling it in lots 
of different countries, either. We 
believe you create a World Car by 
marrying the know-how and en- 
terprise and ingenuity of technica] 


PI 
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1981 Plymouth Reliant 


a 


rts no matter where they 
n to live. So for Escort and 
Ford put its brains to- 
_- European brains and 

= brains—and we applied 
oe Japanese ability as well.” 
Be gen went on to say the 
mete 7s World Cars are what 
>? because “we jointly de- 
and transferred and 
a lot of very new tech- 
such as engine mapping, 
jement analysis and com- 
design. A lot of know-how 
bl me from here and been 
& ae jn Europe, and a lot of 
. has come from Europe 
. aa and been applied here.” 
eejaPresults of the global en- 


ynx, 
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FRONT WHEEL DRIVE SPACE- EFFICIENT DESIGN 


Lincoln Continental 


deavor are front-wheel-drive sub- 
compact cars that Ford thinks are 
a major development in the com- 
pany’s massive program to rede- 
sign all of its North American 
product lines by 1985, and to retool 
most of its manufacturing 
facilities in the United States and 
Canada. 

The World Cars are available in 
three-door hatchback and four- 
door liftgate (that’s right, 
“liftgate,” not station wagon) 
models. Standard powerplant in 
Escort and Lynx is an all-new 1.3- 
liter compound valve hemi-head 
(CVH) engine. A 1.6-liter unit is 
optional. Major design features of 
the CHV family are hemispherical 


combustion chambers, com- 
pound-angled valves actuated by a 
single overhead camshaft and con- 


toured piston heads to help op- 


timize combustion efficiency. 
Teamed with these engines is a 
standard four-speed, fully syn- 
chronized manual transaxle or 
MTX. The MTX features wide- 
ratio gearing and an overdrive 
fourth-gear ratio. A three-speed 
automatic transaxle (ATX) is op- 
tional with the 1.6 engine. The 
ATX features a Ford-patented 
“split-torque” design which uses a 
splitter gear set to transmit part of 
the engine torque to the transmis- 
sion mechanically in second and 
(continued on page 36) 
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queaky clean. It’s good for does not h Sleanliness beget 
business... . It sells dirty air env d aler i? 
cars.. ... Customers come outside Was Ford is ~ 
fee 


Squeaky clean, AE has found, is _ their siz or » wag rhen | 1A Bro tite! 
a philosophy shared by a great an unremit Ni dirt -. dealershi Be ings 
many dealers throughout the 
country. A California dealer can 
dismiss the snow removal prob- 

lems a Pennsylvania dealer must 
face, and a store located ina 
Florida retirement community . 
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8 put in the concrete of the 
At Some of these places. Ours 
'S light maroon in the shop 
» 4nd it shines. It has real eye 
q Green is also good, but 
‘Yer the color, it must be 
tice the concrete during con- 
“this eye for cleanliness and 
~» Geweke chose terrazzo (a 
flooring consisting of small 
‘of marble or granite imbed- 
“ Mortar) for his showroom 
© “It always looks clean. 
._€rs are flabbergasted that 
. /lce department is as clean 
4 he said with pride. “They 
4 can eat off the floor. But 
8 it the way it looks is a 
.. ding process. You can 
, ~ Satisfied. 
,, Never-ending process in- 
bo . . elbow grease, effort 
. Pervision,” in Geweke’s 
~ 8nd it involves keeping the 
ers and everyone else 
* that the dealership’s good 
are everyone’s responsibil- 


whe. in the San Joaquin Val- 
@ there is no rain from 
. to Thanksgiving. Humid- 
~ Moisture are minimal, but 
are other problems such as 
, Un by busy spiders outside 
tal building and sand. “We 
ny. -Wer machine that fits on 
a back, like a backpack, 
.*Said. Air is forced through 
nd blows dirt and cobwebs 

°m the side of the build- 


Mant machine sweeps the 
4, 0rs. “We used to spend a 
yf © With a dustpan to take 
}.“\Barette butts and so on. 
th €nnant sweeper picks up 
’ ie We also use it at the 
Hy partment, which is a half 
ay.” 
» Night, a cleaning crew, 
e. 2 contract, cleans the 
areas. Mechanics keep 
Wn stalls clean, and a 
daily cleans the show- 
». cePping the showroom 
os Clean is almost a daily 
th Geweke said. Winter 
te , "ng heavy rains, and 
hp, partment floors get wet 
ming cars. “We squeegee 
Sconstantly it seems,” the 
Ne ald. “It’s a safety factor, 
be et €verybody involved.” 
i. building his dealership, 
“hose metal as a building 
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material, with heavy insulation in 
the roof and on the sides. Insula- 
tion is necessary to fight valley 
temperatures which can reach 105 
degrees and more during the day. 
Metal was chosen because such 
buildings require low mainte- 
nance, including a minimum of 
painting. 

Geweke admits he probably 
spends more money than most on 
maintenance. But he is convinced, 
he says, that it pays off in several 
ways. “The service department 
gives us an opportunity to meet 
potential customers. We choose 
our customers like friends, and 
that makes a profitable dealer- 
ship. The service department is an 
advertisement. If it’s clean and 
comfortable, people feel like talk- 
ing. We keep daily papers and 
magazines in the waiting area, 
and we go out and meet the people, 
and make them feel at home, and 
they want to come back. 

“Employees like an attractive 
place to work, too. Good mainte- 
nance helps keep good employees, 
and they want to help. But it all 
depends on dealer influence. If the 
boss comes to work in blue jeans, 
the whole organization will look 
the same way.” 

“You do it for your people,” said 
Jacque Moore from behind an im- 
mense desk in the elegant, 
second-floor office from which he 
directs his Cadillac agency, lo- 
cated in Vienna, Va., near Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Moore’s agency is only three 
years old, a brick and glass palace 
that is one of the best examples of 
contemporary architecture. The 
setting is fit for a Cadillac, or a 
diamond. Jacque Moore is a visual 
person who “used to paint a little, 
when I was younger and had 
time,” and he worked closely with 
his architect when the dealership, 
situated on about seven acres, was 
being built. “I chose every color, 
every fabric, every picture,” he 
said. 

Oriental bronze statues and 
contemporary paintings decorate 
the showroom and the two cus- 
tomer waiting lounges. His own 
spacious office is a treasure house 
of art and antiques. A strikingly 
beautiful china clock sits atop a 
long, pecan burl-front credenza 
made for him in Philadelphia. 
Japanese prints decorate one wall; 
rich Chinese screens, another 
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wall. Tall Oriental vases have 
been made into lamps, and a size- 
able tree grows from a Chippen- 
dale box lined with copper which 
came off a centuries-old ship. 

“There’s no board of directors to 
satisfy,” said Moore. “It isn’t 
necessary to justify yourself. So I 
selected a style of life for myself 
and for the employees. If pursuit of 
the buck is the most important 
thing, a dealer can build cheaply, 
let things go, and take all he can 
out of a building. But if you build 
for ease of maintenance, it re- 
quires quality construction.” 

Moore selected all-wool car- 
peting for his showroom floor 
“.. . because it’s resilient. The 
nap stands back up; all other fab- 
rics take the imprint of the car 
tracks. That carpet’s been down 
three years and it still looks new.” 

Moore then ticked off certain de- 
tails of the building that were in- 
corporated because of the mainte- 
nance consideration. “Corners are 
round, not square. They’re easier 
to keep clean and the line is more 
attractive. If you build an agency 
with cinderblock, you have to 
paint it. But if you build with 
brick, that’s it. It cost $30,000 to 
make the mortar match the brow- 
nish brick so that the exterior 
would be dark and uniform, but 
there are no mortar cracks. The 
service department has no win- 
dows, and this is better for heating 
and air conditioning, and it’s har- 
der for someone to break in. There 
are no windows to clean in this 
area, and no window frames to get 
gray and dirty looking. Outside, 
we only have to paint the under- 
side of two roof overhangs. There’s 
almost no exterior painting.” 

Moore’s parts department has a 
finished, ship-tidy look. Floors are 
asphalt tile. “It looks better, and 
it’s easier to maintain,” he said. 
“Dust comes from concrete floors 
ad infinitum. So we sealed the 
floors in the service department 
for ease of maintenance. Good 
maintenance is expensive,” Moore 
admitted. “You have to do it every 
day, and stay with it. But you pro- 
tect the value of your building; and 
in fact, it increases in value, so this 
offsets the day-to-day cost.” 

Is such attention to detail good 
for business? Moore has a ready 
answer: “Today, credibility is elu- 
sive. People can look and deter- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Ford Escort Liftgate 


Ford Mustang 


(Continued from page 33) 


third gears, eliminating much of 
the power-consuming torque- 
converter slippage associated with 
conventional automatics. 

The manufacturer reported that 
its early testing indicated a 
three-door World Car equipped 
with a standard 1.3-liter engine 
and four-speed manual transaxle 
could deliver about 30 mpg in city 
driving and up to 45 mpg on the 
highway. 

“If these projections hold true,” 
said the company, “with a 10- 
gallon gasoline tank (standard on 
Lynx and Escort), these cars would 
have a highway cruising range of 
450 miles. With the optional 


Ford LTD 


Mercury Cougar XR-7 


11.3-gallon tank, available 
shortly after introduction, they 
could deliver more than 500 miles 
of highway driving.” 

Aside from Escort and Lynx, the 
most visibly new products for the 
company in 1981 are the resized 
and restyled Ford Granada and 
Mercury Cougar. In a shifting of 
nameplates, Cougar replaces the 
discontinued Monarch as sister 
vehicle to Granada. 

Both the two- and four-door 
models of Granada/Cougar are 
shorter, have smaller wheelbases 
and a narrower front tread than 
their immediate predecessors. In- 
side, however, the 1981 versions 
are reported to have more hip 
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room, shoulder room and leg room 
and virtually the same head room 
as their 80 counterparts. 

Base engine for these modelsisa 
four-cylinder 2.2-liter overhead- 
cam unit. A 3.3-liter six and a 4.2- 
liter V-8 are optional. 

Rounding out Ford Motor Co.’s 
1981 lineups are: Ford—LTD: 
Thunderbird; Fairmont; Mustang. 

Lincoln-Mercury—Marquis; 
Cougar XR-7; Zephyr; Capri; Con- 
tinental Mark VI; Lincoln Town 
Car. 

General Motors is deferring in- 
troduction of truly “all-new” mod- 
els until mid-year ’81. As the cor- 


poration did with the X-cars in 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Mercury Capri 


1979, GM will wait until the 
spring season to debut its new 
J-car models for the public. 

This doesn’t mean, however, 
that the largest of the Big Four is 
launching model year 1981 with- 
out innovation. To the contrary, 
GM is taking wraps off some of the 
most notable technological 
achievements in the business this 
fall. In addition to those, the entire 
family of General Motors’ “A- 
Special” cars is being introduced 
with complete restyling. 

The A-Specials (Buick Regal, 
Chevrolet Monte Carlo, Olds Cut- 
lass Supreme and Pontiac Grand 
Prix) have been reproportioned 
and aerodynamically improved for 


Buick Regal Limited Co 
ee ed 


popes al 


upe 


Buick Skylark Sport Coupe 


better fuel economy. They now 
sport a subtle wedge shape with a 
lowered front end and slightly 
higher deck lid. The new design, 
according to GM engineers, re- 
duces drag coefficients from 10 
percent on the Monte Carlo to ap- 
proximately 20 percent on the 
Grand Prix from last year’s mod- 
els. 

One of the most eyebrow-raising 
innovations from General Motors 
this season, though, doesn’t come 
in the sheet metal department. It 
comes in the form of the dramat- 
ically new Cadillac 6.0-liter digi- 
tal fuel injected modulated dis- 
placement engine that is standard 
on 1981 De Ville, Fleetwood 
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Brougham, Limousine and E]- 
dorado models. It’s also an avail- 
able option on Seville. 

Modulated displacement is an 
electromechanical system con- 
trolled by a microprocessor, that 
calls up eight, six or four engine 
cylinders depending on driving 
requirements. Hence the nick- 
name V-8-6-4. 

The selective operation of eight, 
six or four cylinders is provided for 
by four engine valve selector units 
that are controlled through the 
use of a microprocessor. 

In each case, as the number of 
cylinders in operation is reduced, 
the engine is effectively converted 
from 6.0-liter displacement with 
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eight cylinders in use, to 4.5 lit- 
\gight gix cylinders operating, to 
. biter engine with four cylin- 
3. roviding power. By varying 
75 P of the engine in this man- 
~~. -nificant reductions of the 
p Se work the engine has to do 
: J chieved. Th. 
Pow automatic transmission 
overdrive being offered on 
ge Buicks, Chevrolets, 
obiles and Pontiacs is 
r significant technical GM 
e. This automatic “four- 
gee pas an integral fourth gear 
gearset and a converter 


the 


panetary ich is engaged in third 


7 h gears. Engine speed is 
< four ny about one-third when 
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Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Regency Sedan 


the transmission shifts automat- 
ically into overdrive gear at about 
45 miles per hour. The fourth gear 
ratio is .67 to one. 

The new transmission is not of- 
fered with diesel engines. 

GM’s Computer Command Con- 
trol (CCC) system, which was in- 
troduced on most California mod- 
els in 1978 and revised in 1980, 
has been updated again and is 
being utilized on all Buick, Chev- 
rolet, Olds and Pontiac gasoline 
engines nationwide for ’81. 

The original system combined 
an electronically controlled car- 
buretor with a three-way catalytic 
converter. Heart of the system is 
an electronic control module or 


1981 General Motors Computer Command Control System 


ELECTROMECHANICAL 
CARBURE 


INDUCTED AIR 


| | DUAL BED 
| CATALYTIC 
CONVERTER 


DUAL BED 
CATALYTIC CONVERTER 
Air Chamber 
(between beds) 


3-Way Catalyst 


Oxidizing Catalyst 


ECM that adjusted the carburetor 
to control emissions. In 1980, CCC 
was revised to add automatic al- 
titude compensation and electron- 
ically programmed spark. 

This model year, the ECM is a 
little smarter and now also con- 
trols engine idle speed through a 
control mounted on the car- 
buretor. 

The computer also controls the 
recirculation of exhaust gases 
through the exhaust gas recircula- 
tion valve and controls the early 
fuel evaporation system by way of 
a special solenoid. In the case of 
turbo engines, this EFE system 
includes a new electrically heated 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Save Up to 40% of Heating Fuel Costs 


Recirculating System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


Saves heat in winter, cools in summer. Check us out... call us TOLL 
FREE for names of users in your area and special industry prices. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 


(Continued from page 35 ) 


mine if you are what you ought to 
be. More and more people who do 
the buying are women. They pick 
the color and trim of a car, and 
take part on deciding on price. 
We're geared to accommodate a 
woman; she’s comfortable here.” 

Delivery people who bring parts 
and other necessities to the 
dealership call it “the hospital,” 
according to Alexander Czer- 
nowski, Moore’s lieutenant in 
charge of spotlessness. “I have no 
job description,” he said. “I take 
care of the uniforms, time cards, 
bank running and maintenance, 
and for a time, I was the gardener. 
A pair of shoes gives out in two 
weeks because I never sit at a 
desk,” he laughed. 

“Mr. Moore doesn’t like any- 
thing stored under the mechanics’ 
benches,” he said looking around 
the service department. “Once or 
twice a month, we lift all the 
benches to scrub under them, and 
the walls are scrubbed. You know, 
the Fairfax Symphony gave a con- 
cert in our maintenance depart- 
ment, and the Reston (Va.) 
Chorale sang here.” 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 


Czernowski manages an aver- 
age staff of nine persons to main- 
tain the gleam of the dealership. 
They work a combined 418 hours a 
week. “. . . more in the summer 
because of the gardening,” he said. 
But there is a definite schedule: 

e Showroom, lounge areas and 
sales offices are cleaned every day 
once, or more often, if necessary. 

e Wednesday nights, certain 
portions of the agency are cleaned 
top to bottom. 

e The body and paint shop is 
washed down every night. 

e Friday nights, the entire 
building is cleaned and mani- 
cured. 

© Potted flowers in the show- 
room are checked for freshness, 
and dead flowers are removed on a 
continuing basis. 

e The customer service lane 
where cars arrive for repairs is 
mopped at intervals all day every 
business day. 

e Every day, cigarette butts and 
other trash are picked up out-of- 
doors. 

Employees cooperate by keep- 
ing their lunch room in perfect 
order. Their refrigerator and mi- 
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crowave oven are cleaned weekly. 
Mechanics pick up tools and clean 
up routinely as they work. Noth- 
ing is stored around benches. “The 
employees like it,” Czernowski 
said. “One mechanic left recently, 
but soon came back because he 
didn’t like the dirtiness of the 
other agency.” Service depart- 
ment walls are painted, and each 
Friday when floors are scrubbed, 
walls are scrubbed. Even garbage 
cans and waste baskets are 
scrubbed regularly inside and out. 

Each week the drain, which 
runs the length of the service de- 


partment, is pulled up and cleaned , 


to eliminate offensive odors. Plas- 
tic sheets are laid on the floor 
under a car when it is being under- 
coated to avoid staining. And the 
parts deparment gets the same 
pin-clean care. 

“The other day, Mr. Moore 
noticed dust on the seat of a car in 
the showroom,” Czernowski said 
regretfully. “He constantly walks 
around the grounds.” In summer, 
flowers bloom in well-designed 
gardens which surround the build- 
ing even in out-of-sight areas such 
as the service car lot because, “Mr. 
Moore wants it to be pleasant for 
the employees.” 

Not even telephones escape; 
they are cleaned and sprayed reg- 
ularly. When Moore built the 
agency, maintenance technology 
such as exhaust systems and 
electro-magnetic dust filters were 
included. Lawn sprinkler systems 
were built in. “We have oil, hot-air 
heat,” Moore said. “Natural gas 
would have been cleaner, but it 
was not available. But there’s one 
thing I regret: The automatic car 
wash is housed inside the service 
area, and naturally, it’s wet. It 
should be housed in a separate 
building.” 

Cleaning equipment at the 
Moore store includes a Tennant 
riding machine for scrubbing: a 
Clarke scrubber and buffer; a big 
industrial vacuum and a conven- 
tional vacuum; three conventional 
power lawn mowers; 20 buckets, 
and 20 brooms. Cleaning rags are 
washed arfd dried in in-house 
machines, but two cleaning 
chores—winter snow removal and 
cleaning of showroom windows— 
are contracted out. 

One cleaning chore awes even 
Czernowski. In the showroom, two 
enormous Italian crystal chan- 
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rs hang from the ceiling, 
ant rainbows of glittering 
sms. Twice a year, a special 
olding is brought into the 
m and each prism is care- 
cleaned with ammonia and 
r. There is no machine yet 
for this job, but the labor is 
price paid for a very elegant 
of life. 
Fifteen miles south of San Fran- 
a totally different approach 
‘gintenance can be found at 
Francis Dodge in Millbrae, 
“slifornia. “We've been here two 
ars, and it looks as good as the 
we moved in,” said Bernard 
a the general manager. “It 
‘4s Mr. Francis’ idea to convert a 
sartment store into a car 


Shc idea has worked well. The 
ee-story converted department 
. complete with elevators and 
alators, houses all the 
slership’s operations. “This cuts 
stenance to half that of the 
e dealer,” said Quiery. “We 
200 cars on our showroom 
~ Once they’re serviced and 
| they stay clean. We don’t 
aye to WOrTY about morning dew 
scars. It cuts down on washing, 
sough the cars are dusted daily. 
ne man is able to do the regular 
4intenance of the building. 
‘At Joe Francis Dodge, each de- 
“ment manager is responsi- 
for upkeep in his department, 
__ and Mr. Francis is very par- 
eslar about the way it looks. In 
working areas, we clean as we 
i Bad repair as it’s needed. 
% one is conscientious. We re 
ud of where we work,” Quiery 
“aq. The one janitor who works 
a noon to 8 p.m. is able to han- 
daily maintenance, though 
“ estimates that combined 
* »nnel efforts total about 50 
» pours a week spent on up- 
a e showroom floor is car- 
p. and is cleaned daily. Shop 
; e covered with asphalt tile 
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ad. once 8  aageaae a 5 ir on 
? ct strips and seals them. 
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«tor cleans showroom win- 
b Bey east twice a month. 
Ws - feels this indoor ease of 
u_-¢enance is due in part to the 
4 that the entire building is cen- 
7 Bir yeoman oe heated, 
hey roblems which are in- 
ae in outdoor car lots. 

F anics are given clean cov- 
ya each day, and that adds to 


the neat, trim atmosphere. They 
have their own locker room for 
changing, and a lounge for relax- 
ing. 

“Customers like the atmo- 
sphere,” Quiery said. “It helps 
sales. We know that from the 
comments we get. The whole store 
is very bright, and they like that, 
too. We have 2,000 flourescent 
light bulbs throughout the 
dealership. All the equipment is 
new, andI’d say it’s a regular auto 
emporium.” 

Who changes all those light- 
bulbs? A lighting service does that 


job on contract. 

Before Bob Williams built his 
Chevrolet-Cadillac agency in 
Lebanon, Pa., he, like the afore- 
mentioned Geweke, looked at 
dealerships all over the country. 
He admits to being a list maker, 
and he kept the ideas he assimi- 
lated in a folder which, with pic- 
tures and notes, grew to be about 
four inches thick before he built. 
Here are some of the conclusions 
he decided to put to use: 

e Used brick is best for the ex- 
terior facing of the building. It 
looks good indefinitely. 
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e Partitions between sales of- 
fices should be something such as 
solid oak. Enameled metal parti- 
tions chip and look shabby in time; 
whereas, a small nick in oak 
paneling can almost add am- 
biance. 

® Quarry tile floors in the show- 
room cost an extra $9,000, but 
they clean easily with water and 
occasional soap or detergent. Ter- 
razzo floors, according to 
Williams, soak up water, and he 
feels that carpeting is a “mess.” He 
rejected vinyl tile because sulphur 
in the atmosphere changes its 
color. When he wants to dress up 
the showroom floor for new mod- 
els, he places Oriental rugs on the 
floor beside the cars. 

e Gas hot-air heat is the 
cleanest. 

e Exhaust bags should be put on 
cars when motors are started in 
the showroom. You still get the 
fumes, but the bags eliminate 
black soot which dirties white ceil- 
ing tiles. 

e Glazed ceramic tile is good to 
use in men’s rest rooms for easy 
cleaning. In ladies’ rest rooms, 
cover walls with a washable 
wallpaper of the highest quality. 

e Inthe service department, use 
epoxy paint on the walls seven feet 
up from the floor for easy cleaning 
with soap and water. Periodic 
steam cleaning will take care of 
areas higher than seven feet. 

As Williams guided AE through 
his dealership, he offered other 
advice. Plan, he said, fire and se- 
curity systems when you're build- 
ing. For security purposes, no 
windows in Williams’ building can 
be opened. His burglar alarm sys- 
tem cost $1700 to install, but it 
saves 10 percent a year on insur- 
ance costs. Before he built, he con- 
sulted with his insurance com- 
pany and followed the company’s 
fire specifications which included 
a sprinkler system. Asa result, his 
agency enjoys the lowest possible 
fire insurance rates. 


“Each department manager is 
given keys only for his area and for 
getting in and out of the building,” 
Williams said. “I am the only per- 
son who hands out keys, and if an 
employee decides to leave, he gets 
his last pay check only when his 
keys are returned.” His building 
conforms to all OSHA specifica- 
tions; for example, paint is stored 
in a special paint storage room. 


Maintenance help consists of a 
janitor, and a woman who regu- 
larly cleans the showroom. In the 
service areas, the service manager 
and mechanics do their part. Old 
parts are promptly disposed of, 
and service area drains are 
cleaned regularly. Details make 
maintenance easier. 

For example, big ceramic urns 
filled with white sand serve as ash 
trays. It’s easy to scoop out sand 
and cigarette butts, and occasion- 
ally new sand is added. Floures- 
cent lights are recessed behind 
covers which look a bit like egg 
crates—for attractiveness and a 
softer light. In the customers’ 
waiting area, the television set is 
built-in high up the wall; it’s easy 
to see, but hard for children to 
touch. 

Williams paid attention to traf- 
fic patterns in arranging his store. 
A change machine next to vending 
machines saves “at least 35 trips a 
day to the cashier, and cuts down 
on traffic and dirt that inevitably 
comes with it.” There’s an im- 
maculate, well-designed room for 
tools, and a separate room for 
heavy tools “to keep stuff out of the 
shop. When heavy tools are in the 
shop they attract dirt and mess.” 

In the body and paint shop there 
are four electrostatic air cleaners. 
Like the economical zoned heat- 
ing, the cleaners were included in 
pre-building plans. 

Williams has given the same 
careful attention to his dealer- 
ship’s exterior. “We planted grass 
60 feet back from the street. That 
much grass between the street and 
the cars cuts down on car washing. 
The grass cutting bill is cheaper 
than the washing bill would be.” 
In other outside areas he’s planted 
crown vetch which chokes out 
weeds, and around the building 
wood chips layered over plastic 
sheets also eliminate weeds. 

The dealer echoed the senti- 
ments of the others interviewed on 
the subject of “squeaky clean.” 
“Most people,” he said, “think that 
if a place is clean and neat, the 
quality of the service work is bet- 
ter, and usually it is. And it’s 
easier to get and keep help. 
Mechanics don’t want to work in a 
dirty, ratty place. We have less 
turnover and have a better quality 
of employee. It’s much easier to 
hire here than it was in our old 
building which was hard to keep 
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clean.” 

Florida problems are different 
from Pennsylvania problems, but 
the devotion to maintenance de- 
tails is just as strong at the Iley 
Conley Buick agency in Braden. 
ton, Florida, 40 miles south of 
Tampa. “The dealership is ten 
years old and it looks six months 
old,” said Ron Layton, the general 
manager of the firm since 1966, 
“Mr. Conley, the dealer, is the in- 
stigator. We had a good architect 
design the place, and we operate 
on the philosophy ‘if you can’t 
clean it, throw it away.’ We take 
care of what we've got, and in the 
long run, it saves us money,” he 
said. 

Organization and will rather 
than machinery account for the 
spanking clean look of the three- 
building spread which includes 
new and used cars, a body shop, 
and motor home services. The 
7¥%2-acre property has one-and-a- 
half acres of orange grove where 
new and used motor homes are 
sold. Palm trees and planters 
create a homey atmosphere. There 
are 37,000 square feet under roof. 

“We open at 8 a.m. and stay open 
until 8 p.m. in all areas,” Layton 
said. “Our service competes with 
Penney’s, Sears and Woolco. 
They’re all nearby, so we stay open 
late and on Saturdays.” 

Everyone pitches in so that a 
minimum of custodial help is 
needed, though at night, a woman 
cleans the showroom carpeting 
and all furniture. “Each mechanic 
and each body man is responsible 
for his area,” Layton said. “They 
sweep and wash before they go 
home. A lot of little things help. 
The service department floor is 
sealed and stripped; this keeps 
grease out of the concrete. Old 
parts are given to the customer or 
put in a dumpster; we don’t save 
things. Each shop man gets 10 
clean rags, and must turn in a 
dirty one to get aclean one. We use 
a big Monarch vacuum to clean the 
lots. Our service manager, How- 
ard Gannon is particular and fussy 
and this carries through to the 
men.” 

Window cleaning is done by an 
outside service—twice a month for 
outside windows, and once a 
month on the inside. The show- 
room is air conditioned, and of 
course, Florida has no need for 

(continued on page 62) 
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great deal of rhetoric 

has been flying around 

lately about what the 
federal government has or has not 
done in recent years. With the ap- 
proaching election, we must ask 
ourselves the big question: Are we 
satisfied with the way the Presi- 
dent and the United States Con- 
gress are running our country? 
Given the complexity of the prob- 
lems with which they deal, are we 
happy with the direction in which 
our country is moving? 

It’s easy for many of us to take 
knee-jerk exception to a certain 
piece of legislation or to an execu- 
tive order that hits us at the wrong 
time or in the wrong place. But 
when such a thing comes upon us, 
we must gaze down the road and 
ask ourselves, “Is the action right 
in the content of our needs and the 
country’s needs, immediate and 
long-term? Will America be the 
home of free people and free enter- 
prise tomorrow?” 

Fach of us has a responsibility to 
let our views and our wishes be 
known. We all have the power to 
cast a vote in favor of the people we 
think could be the leaders of our 
cause. But to reach that goal, we 
must take some time to assess the 
issues and to question the people 
running for national office. 

We can, if we wish, bring about 
far-reaching changes in our fed- 
eral government on November 4 
this year. We can significantly 
change the composition of the 
Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Executive Branch. 
But to do so, we must cast our 
votes, and in doing so, we should 
be prepared as best we can. 

It is our responsibility to elect 
people who are sensitive and re- 
sponsive to our unique needs. 


Pat Close 


Those people we elect this fall will 
set the course of our lives, our 
economy and our future for much 
of this decade. If you don’t vote, 
you may be giving those people 
you distrust or dislike a free ride to 
Washington. And if you don’t vote, 
you are inviting many of the na- 
tion’s ills you are witnessing now 
to intensify and multiply. 


Many truck dealers say we are 
paying too many taxes, filling out 
too many forms, regulating the 
truck industry to death, and creat- 
ing more inflation through high 
government spending deficits. We 
heard in Houston at the conven- 
tion this spring that we stand at a 
crossroads and that the 1980s will 
be a decade of dramatic change. 
That change will take place in 
government, in industry and in 
ourselves. 

Inflation still rises in our soci- 
ety. American productivity has 
slipped to new lows. Many people 
are complaining that we don’t en- 
courage business development 
and investment. Our savings are 
depleted and we encourage people 
to go into debt. Our energy pro- 
gram still lags behind in develop- 
ment and our standard of living 
slips daily. Rather than showing 
the world how to progress, we are 
bound to the dictates of foreign oil 
interests. Our world credibility 
has ebbed to the point that most 
Americans fear for their security 
throughout the world and at 
home! 


We need changes now, not to- 
morrow. We need to add to the 
very few strong leaders we have 
many more to guide this country 
out of its downward spiral. To ac- 
complish this, we all need to be- 
come involved. That involves look- 
ing closely at the beliefs and 
values of those running for office. 

Truck dealers should take it 
upon themselves to question the 
candidates before the election. Do 
the candidates believe in the 
economic ability and future of this 
nation? Are they committed to 
America being the number one 
producer in the world? Do they 
agree that less government regu- 
lation and more industry partici- 
pation is needed to solve the prob- 
lems of this country? Will they 
support an energy policy that will 
make us independent, self suffi- 
cient and a leader in the world 
rather than a follower? These are 
some of the tough questions we 
need to ask and have answered. 

The President and Con- 
gressmen we elect this year must 
be willing to make sacrifices to put 
this country back on the road to 
prosperity. They have to believe 
that we still have the potential to 
revive ourselves and soar to even 
greater heights. 

Not only should we all vote this 
fall, it is also encumbent upon us 
to see that others are encouraged 
to do likewise. Truck dealers 
should let their employees know of 
their conviction to the electoral 
process and communicate the 
pressing need for involvement. 

We still are a nation that can 
control our destiny. But it wil] 
take individual effort to do so. On 
November 4, we will make or 
break the spirit of this country. It’s 
still up to us. ® 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Patrick R. Close, directorof NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. Allinquiries should 
be addressed to: Pat Close, director ATD, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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dising: if we stop to consider a 
« the causes and effects are not 
baffling: Let’s just think: if new 
sales take off and if the supply 
_,. well ... assuming 
trades, the supply of used 
, oF ow. If the demand tor 
We ae cars has been 
et, and this we do not 
‘eel Vine prices will erode and the 
trades will be worth less. 
<. of course, will make it harder 
“the prospect to deal. I mention 
is basic fact only because of a 
k relayed to me by the head 
one of the big three manufactur- 
It was to the effect that used 
ie stink and that he had little or 
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no interest in them! I guess the 
remark was reported accurately 
...1 am not quoting verbatim. 
Used cars may or may not have 
an odor, but this is sure: everyone 
drives a used car. Further, the new 
car industry was really built upon 
the foundation of buying and sell- 
ing the used car. If every buyer 
bought a new car and kept it until 
it was really “worn out,” where 
would the industry be today? 
Whatever used cars are, they un- 
questionably helped many new car 
dealers survive these past several 
months. Let’s hope the bad times 
are largely behind us. I have had 
enough bad news for awhile. A 
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(Continued from page 29) 
would have none of that. She 
“broomed” them. 

In the words of the poet, she 
knew it was “good to forgive but 
best to forget.” 

In time, I learned that others 
knew that secret, too. I remember 
a fruit peddler from my boyhood 
who often suffered taunts and 
abuse from young neighborhood | 
toughs because of his accent. One 
day, Guido said to me, “Joseph, if I 
remember their words, I will hate. 
If I hate them, it will show. If it 
shows, who will like me? If no one 
likes me, who will buy my straw- 
berries and oranges? No, it is bet- 
ter to forget.” 

He was following that wise ad- 
vice, “Man should forget before he 
lies down to sleep.” 

It’s easy to return insult for in- 
sult, to nurse hurt feelings and to 
hold grudges. But, believe me it is 
far better to “broom” them. 

Become a bigger person and it 
will be much easier for you to sell 
youself. Write down these three 
magic words. Put them in your 
wallet or purse or pocket. But take 
them out often and look at them 
and think about them. 

And, Remember to Forget. my 
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Irving Blackman 


The Transfer of Business Tax 


re you making the IRS 

rich? Will you make 

them even richer when 
you transfer your business? 

If you operate a successful busi- 
ness, chances are the IRS will ul- 
timately wind up with more of 
your profit dollars than you or 
your family. New and changing 
tax laws—super-charged by 
inflation—continue to shave your 
share. The IRS gets more, you get 


less. ar 
Sooner or later—like it or not— 


the control of your successful 
business must be transferred. 
Sometimes transfer of control 
means a transfer to the next gen- 
eration of management within the 
same family. At other times, the 
transfer is to non-family man- 
agement. This will probably be the 
biggest dollar transaction of your 
life. It could also create your 
biggest tax problem. 

Let’s size up the tax problem. 
Suppose today’s book value of your 
business is $500,000. And suppose 
your growth—both real and infla- 
tionary combined—is projected at 
10 percent a year. The book value 
of your business will double every 
seven years. Assume the book 
value and real value (the price a 
buyer would pay) are the same. 
Have you ever made a chart show- 
ing what the transfer tax cost 
might be? It would look something 
like this: 


These columns are prepared by Blackman, Kallick @ Co., certified public accountants, under th 
and author of Winning The Tax Game, consults with business 


Time Value of Transfer Next 

Frame Business Tax Bracket 
Today $ 500,000 $155,800 37% 
In7 Years 1,000,000 345,800 41 


In 14 Years 2,000,000 780,000 49 
In 21 Years 4,000,000 1,880,800 65 


“The IRS will . . . 


wind up with more of 


your profit . . . than 


you or your family,’’ 


More assets, marital status and 
other factors have an impact. But 
this chart gives you a rough idea of 
the size of your tax problem today 
and what it might be tomorrow. 
Unquestionably, the govern- 
ment-transfer-tax-machine is 
most efficient when family wealth 
is transferred en masse. Waiting 
until you are called to the big 
business in the sky only shifts the 
tax burden to your family. Re- 
sult?. . . Usually a tax disaster. 

The good news is—the govern- 
ment-transfer-tax-machine can be 
beat. As business people become 
aware of the magnitude of the 
problem and aware that solutions 


columns should be addressed to Blackman, Kallick @ Co.. 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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e watchful e 
men around the country on the subject of ta 


are possible, our office gets more 
and more requests asking us 
“How?” How is the tax eliminated 
or at least mitigated? 


A variety of tax-saving transfer 
of ownership techniques (strate- 
gies) have been used by so-called 
“sophisticated business people” for 
years. Their use has been limited 
to those fortunate few who have 
been able to find professionals ca- 
pable of translating family objec- 
tives and applicable tax law into a 
workable lifetime plan. That’s the 
key—lifetime planning. A wel]- 
thought-out estate plan includes a 
well-thought-out lifetime plan. 


Lifetime planning brings a flood 
of questions from our clients: Do | 
sell to the kids?. . . Give them 
the business? Who keeps control 
while I’m alive and after I die? 
How much will the IRS get when 
the kids take over? How much will 
it get when I die? How will the IRS 
value my business? How can I as- 
sure an income flow to myself and 
my wife? 

In most cases, lifetime planning 
for the transfer of a closely held 
business simply means freezing 
your estate. As a result, your pres- 
ent estate is frozen at its current 
level and future growth is diverted 
to others. It is far easier to divert 
future growth than it is to distrib- 
ute wealth already accumulated. 
A good plan freezes estate assets 


ye of Irving Blackman. Blackman, alsoan attorney 
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f 


’ 5 mn as possible. 


set freezing” is really a 
-ic term for the various 
,ds designed to limit the es- 
« value of a closely held 
ss by transferring future 
n, while meeting the objec- 
¢ the business owner and his 


‘ 


¥ 
e 


_as stated to me in planning 
_ J want to stay in control as 
E eto myself and my wife as long 
] want the business to con- 
+. (Remember, in most cases, 
10t.) 
| 
‘fo llowing techniques: 


> ‘five most common objec- 
~iews over the years by busi- 
$6 owners, are: 
o as I live. 
* | want to assure a flow of in- 
swe both are alive. 
, J want to minimize taxes. 
a after I am gone. 
T do not want the kids to 
more of the children are in 
pusiness; the other children 
se asset freeze is usually ac- 
plished by using one or more of 
le of stock. 
Bock bonus to family em- 


1 preferred stock dividends. 

. apitalization. 

j Personal holding company. 

9 Combinations of the above 


s. 
4 [nsurance strokes, either as 
t of a plan or after a plan is in 


the list is not complete. 
i are more techniques, but 
~~. not used very often. 
-. rare that more than two or 
.. of the techniques we've 
| will be used by the same 
a ess owner. You owe it to 
s|f and your family to seek 
A competent professional to (1) 
“you set objectives, (2) select 
-chniques that will satisfy 
. objectives and (3) start your 
- : plan. 


r oJay favors the IRS. 


+a [Increases Automobile 
ve Rate. If you use your au- 
abile for business, you have 
~ oices for deducting your 


You thought you lost that customer, try again. A Bajaj 
Motorscooter is the affordable sub-compact car on two 


wheels. 


Bajaj offers a smooth quite ride while going the speed 
limit and it gets up to 100* mpg...the answer to your 
customer's search for the ultimate in economy and your 
answer to high gross profits on low investments. You'lllike 
dealing with the average buyer of motorscooters. 

There's a big demand for motorscooters and there are 
few competitors. Bajaj can be a big sale item in your 


showroom. 


For information call or write: 


Bajaj America, Inc 
1237 Gadsden Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 779-5361 


Limited 12 month warranty and complete dealer support programs. 
“mileage may vary according to use and operating conditions 


expenses. One: the “regular 
method,” which requires you to 
keep track of your actual expenses 
and compute depreciation for your 
vehicle. Two: the “standard 
mileage rate method.” You can use 
whichever method gives you the 
largest deduction. 

The IRS has just announced that 
starting in 1980, the standard 
mileage rate will allow you to de- 
duct 20¢ (up from 18%¢) a mile for 
the first 15,000 business miles 
travelled, and 11¢ (up from 10¢) a 
mile thereafter. Under this 


method, all you have to prove is 
time, place, business purpose, and 
actual number of business miles 
traveled. In addition, parking fees 
and tolls (related to business) are 
100 percent deductible. The 
amount of your deduction can’t be 
questioned by the IRS, even if it 
costs less to operate your auto. 
With costs of operating an au- 
tomobile accelerating, everyone 
should figure their deduction 
using both methods. Select the 
method that gives you the greatest 
benefit. A 
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Turbo-Trans AM 


(Continued from page 39) 


grid across the throttle opening for 
improved cold driveability. Turbo 
models also use a monolithic 
catalytic converter instead of the 
bead type converter. 

In addition, the computer even 
controls the actuation of the con- 
verter clutch where it is used on 
rear-wheel-drive models. 

Although it won’t be evident in 
any of the GM models for 1981, the 
corporation recently added an im- 
portant item that will have much 
to do with the way General Motors 
cars are designed in future years. 


Corvette 


fi ati, 
» OAs eee 4 WA bat / 


Chevrolet Caprice 
. yt 


Chevy Chevette 


The item is the new multi-million 
dollar GM Engineering Staff 
Aerodynamics Laboratory (wind 
tunnel) at the company’s technical 
center in Warren, Mich. 
Construction of the huge facil- 
ity, the first full-scale automotive 
aerodynamic wind tunnel to be 
built in the Western Hemisphere, 
took two-and-a-half years to com- 
plete. More than 20,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and tons of steel 
and aluminum head the list of re- 
quired materials. And that doesn’t 
include six giant laminated Sitka 
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spruce fan blades for the tunnel’s 
43-foot diameter wind-generating 
fan. 

Wind speeds simulating high- 
way travel can be attained in the 
facility with full-size cars and up 
to 150 mph can be employed with 
scale models. Tests conducted 
from the early clay model stage of 
the design cycle through to fin- 
ished prototypes will be aimed at 
reducing the aerodynamic drag of 
future GM vehicles. The end objec- 
tive: more miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. P) 


3 


Ge Sige Basel 


m ormally, people do not like to hear the same 
thing over and over, but in this case, it’s a 
Jeasure to repeat it. The auto auction market 
slesale market) continues to operate at a high 
a] of activity. Car dealers who are competitively 
andising used cars are reporting good sales and 
. Southern Auto Auction, Warehouse Point, 
" and most other auctions throughout the coun- 
' ad prt that full-size heavies and luxury cars are 
a sold above book value. Specialty coupes, inter- 
sdiates and even station wagons have been amaz- 
sly strong in demand and price. Imports and econo 
i ol have adjusted close to our NADA Guide book. 
T , eral, anything that is “nice” is bringing prices 
i make the seller happy. And the buyers are happy 
ry Eeey can fill their front line. This extremely 
+ oan used car wholesale market has maintained it- 
0! right through new car introduction time. 
hing the past year, many auctions throughout 
Q ry have noted increased consignment of 
; oa lease cars. Following is a news release from 
| nape Howell and Heather, Inc. which I thought 
ag cof interest to the auction industry: 
und of the auctioneer’s gavel is becoming an 
wacingly familiar one for Steve Ramsey of Peter- 
ta Howell & Heather’s Used Car Operations. 
. ew manager of auction sales for Peterson, 
& Heather, Ramsey is responsible for repre- 
iz.o¢ used cars at major auctions and developing 
=e tion outlets. He is also the first person to hold 
ee gition with any of the major fleet leasing and 
ich = ment services companies. . 
“Peterson, Howell & Heather's pioneering effort in 
4 ea of personal representation at auctions, ac- 
& to Ramsey, began because ‘we recognized the 


‘wantaZges of controlled auction selling.’ Thus far, 


sic 


ne sO 


a tail 


We msey; the innovation is paying off: Peterson, 
> & Heather is selling close to 400 units a 
wwe” nt Detroit's Aptco Auto Auction, the 166 Auc- 
7 e ringfield, Mo., and auto auctions in Skyline, 
d Fredericksburg, Va. 

pt now, we are selling 95 to 100 per cent of our 

, el the auctions we attend. In the past, a record 
7 s rcent sold was considered good, says Ramsey. 
ae 

ege col 


mns shou 


If It's“Nice, It's Selling 


‘By being present at each sale instead of relying upon 
an auction representative, we can recognize changes 
in the market as they develop.’ 

“Ramsey reports that one advantage of being ‘on 
site’ is that cars can be transferred from a slow loca- 
tion to a good one. ‘If I am in Detroit and the market is 
particularly strong, I can transfer cars from Indiana, 
for example, to take advantage of the Detroit market. 
Visiting the auctions helps us learn just how buyers 
in a given part of the country want to buy cars. For 
example, do they prefer untouched used cars, or 
perhaps fully or partially-reconditioned ones?’ 

“Representation, adds Ramsey, minimizes sale 
time and ‘helps us get top dollar.’ It also increases the 
number of outlets available for selling the used cars. 
‘At a recent auction, we sold 50 cars to 35 different 
buyers, Ramsey reports. 

“The representation plan began on a trial basis last 
November. ‘We wanted to test the idea when the 
market was traditionally soft, so that we wouldn’t be 
unduly influenced in our final decision by a strong 
market,’ says Ramsey. Peterson, Howell & Heather 
stayed with the program throughout the winter to 
evaluate its success over a full selling year. In June, 
Ramsey was appointed to the new position as man- 
ager of auction sales. 

“Ramsey currently attends the Detroit Aptco auc- 
tions and the 166 Auto Auction in Springfield, Mo. 
J. Michael Wilbanks is the company representation 
at auctions in Skyline, N.J., while Louis Zupnik han- 
dles auctions in Fredericksburg, Va. ‘Plans are now 
being made to expand personal representation to 
other auctions, too,’ says Ramsey.” 


The grand opening celebration of the all-new 
Florida Auto Auction of Orlando was held August 19. 
The celebration drew 1000 cars and hundreds of 
dealers from the surrounding states. 

Among the VIPs in attendance were Ray Tucker, 
VP and Secretary, Cox Broadcasting Co., and Warren 
Young, president of Manheim Services Corp. 

Ike Henderson, auction manager, provided all at- 
tendees with caps, T-shirts and many prizes. The top 
prize was $1,000 which was won by Ted Bowman, Ted 
Bowman Auto Sales, Tampa, Fla. -E 


Ok ET : ive by George Basel of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questi rt 
s prepared exclusively for automotive executive 0, é ae arti 
Jock ts P Id be mailed to: George Basel, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Your Service 
Department 
needs profit 
builders! 


utomotive News 


a shop 
ae ok 


Profits from side products 


KREX Graphite 
Super Lubricant 


(1) helps increase 
mileage 
reduces friction 
boosts performance 
solves service 
problems 


makes satisfied 
customers 


The original graphite 
lubricant since 1947 
gives extra cash flow! 


eo =~- = 
~ —, 


GRAPHITE MOTOR 
OIL CONCENTRATE 


© BETTER GAS Mit 
@ QUIETER OPEN" 
@ EASIER S 
@ STEADIER 
e SMOOTH’ 
PERFORM” 


KREX, Inc., P.O. BOX 836, 
Highland Park, IL 60035, 
(312) 433-4450 
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AUCTION CLASSIFIEDS 


Arizona 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUCTION, 
Lease and fleet accounts welcome. 
Member NAAA AND NAFA. 3420 
South 48th Street, Phoenix. Tel. 
(602) 894-2211. 


Michigan 


APTCO AUTO AUCTION 
20911 Gladwin, Taylor, Mich. 48180 
Licensed car Dealers 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY 
12 NOON 


N 
R 
Factory Front Line Units. 
T 
H 


Lease and Rental Units. For 
Information, Hotel reser- 
vations, numbers 


CALL AREA 313 285-7300 


MANHEIM IN 
4 auctions h 


a 


we 


Savvy dealers from coast to coast know that when it comes 
to maximizing profits — and doing it fast —all roads lead toa 
Manheim Auction 

For buyers, Manheim provides the industry's finest selec- 
tion, services and skills—all geared to giving you a big 
competitive edge 

For sellers, Manheim offers unrivaled expertise and pro- 
fessionalism in regulating inventories and eliminating 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
Phone (717) 569-4561 


LEADING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1945 


EXPRESSWAY ’ 


YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ATTENDS 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, ING. 


WEDNESDAY 10:57 A.M. 


4 LANES 


3711 WESTERN RD. FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


Texas 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION. 
Lease & fleet specialists for 33 
years. Write or call Dale or Friday, 
3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, TX 
79104. Tel. (806) 372-2206. 


MANHEIM 
AUCTIONS 
> 


TO PROFITS. 


slow movers—all the while providing big savings in time 
and money. 

For all dealers, Manheim means unsurpassed efficiency 
and fair and equal treatment —the results of 35 years of 
experience 

No wonder you meet America’s smartest dealers at the 
12:Manheim Auctions nationwide. You can’t get lost on the 
Manheim expressway to profits! 


1 MANHEIM AUTO AUCTION, Manheim, Pa. 17545 
Sale Friday Phone 717/665-3571 
2 NATIONAL AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, Bordentown, N.J. 08505 
Sale Wednesday Phone Bordentown 609/298-3400 — 
Camden 609/662-6700 — ae 215/923-1090 
3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION, Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 
Sale Thursday Phone 703/898-4900 
4 KANSAS CITY AUTO AUCTION, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 
Sale Wednesday Phone 816/241-2614 
5 LAKELAND AUTO AUCTION, Lakeland, Fla. 33802 
Sale Wednesday Phone 813/984-1551 
6 ATLANTA AUTO AUCTION, Red Oak, Ga. 30272 
Sale Thursday Phone 404/762-9211 
7 HIGH POINT AUTO AUCTION, High Point, N.C. 27261 
Sale Tuesday Phone 919/886-7091 
8 BUTLER AUTO AUCTION, Gibsonia, Pa. 15044 
Sale Wednesday Phone 412/443-7211 
Pittsburgh 412/961-0305 
9 METRO MILWAUKEE AUTO AUCTION, Caledonia, Wis. 53108 
Sale Wednesday Phone Caledonia 414/835-4436 
Chicago 312/236-2623 
10 FLORIDA AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fla. 32761 
Sale Tuesday Phone 305/656-6200 
11 FRESNO AUTO DEALERS AUCTION, Fresno, Calif. 93706 
Sale Thursday Phone 209/268-8051 
12 CALIFORNIA AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, Anaheim, Calif. 92603 
Sale Wednesday Phone 714/996-2400 


“That they may live... 
more abundantly” 


Second Annual Re ~~ 
National Automobile Dealers 
Charitable Foundation 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATION 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


hen NADA President 
George Irvin presented a 
Resusci-Anne to Gov- 


ernor Richard D. Lamm to be used 
in training Colorado’s state 
employees in cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation, he said, “The National 
Automobile Dealers Charitable 
Foundation expresses its appreci- 
ation to the public we, as dealers, 
serve. If this mannequin, and the 
training it will help provide, saves 
only one life, we shall be grateful 
for the opportunity of having par- 
ticipated in this presentation. The 
more lives it helps save, the 
greater will be our own blessing.” 

As a part of its Emergency Med- 
ical Service program, the Founda- 
tion has contributed over fifty 
mannequins to organizations in 
thirty-three states. These 
Resusci-Annes will provide the 
ways and means for the organiza- 
tions to train an additional 
100,000 people each year. 

Cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
training teaches a person what to 
do when someone has a heart at- 
tack or stops breathing in trauma. 
The procedure, applied correctly, 
will start the heart beating and 
force air to the victim’s lungs. 
Thus, oxygen is pumped to the 
brain while more sophisticated 
equipment is rushed to the scene 
from the hospital. Without oxy- 
gen, the brain is seriously dam- 
aged and death may occur. 


In time, most of the employees of 
the Colorado state government 
will receive CPR training and they 
will know how to respond in such 
emergencies. How many lives 
these trained employees will save 
cannot be estimated, but in states 
that have a large percentage of the 
population trained in CPR, the 
number of deaths from heart at- 
tacks has been reduced dramat- 
ically. 

Providing Emergency Medical 
Services is just one facet of the 
Foundation’s efforts to increase 
the quality of life enjoyed by 
Americans. It also regularly con- 


tributes to affiliates of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education as 
part of its endeavor to promote the 
importance of the private enter- 
prise system. 

As Americans enjoy the fruits of 
the private enterprise system 
more and more, they tend to forget 
the economic facts which are be- 
hind the growth of that system. 
This has been going on for many 
years and we have a large number 
of Americans now who know noth- 
ing of private enterprise, what it 
needs or what it means to our par- 
ticular system. 

The Joint Council on Economic 
Education has developed a variety 
of programs for teachers designed 
to teach the educators not only 
what our economic system is all 
about, but how to impart that 
knowledge to students at all 
levels. 


In many areas, the Junior 
Achievement program has made 
significant strides in teaching our 
youth the value of the capitalistic 
system. In effect, the young people 
establish simple companies 
through which they create, pro- 
duce, and sell a product. At the 
same time, they learn to keep fi- 
nancial records of the project. 
Thus they are exposed to all as- 
pects of private enterprise. The 
Foundation hopes to participate in 
more of these programs in the fu- 
ture. 

Neither capitalism nor the pri- 
vate enterprise system can be 
taken for granted; their attributes 
and their contributions to society 
must be taught—carefully 
taught—by trained teachers. 

The National Automobile 
Dealers Charitable Foundation 
was created four years ago by 
NADA to provide the machinery 
through which dealers could 
“repay their communities” in a 
manner which would identify the 
dealers in a favorable light. 

Since its formation, dealers and 
friends of the industry have con- 
tributed $250,000 and pledged an 


additional $50,000. The creators of 
the Foundation realized its growth 
would be slow, but, hopefully, 
steady. They also knew that 
“every journey begins with the 
first step.” 

Solicitations, particularly dur- 
ing the last year, have been re- 
stricted because of the business 
slump. Even so, dealers have met 
previous commitments to the 
Foundation and swelled its trea- 
sury by $58,000. 

Why do they contribute? 


First, the Foundation is a 
charitable organization directly 
related to the automobile and 
truck dealers and the business in 
which they are involved. Its 
Trustees are mindful of dealer 
interests and make sure the 
grants of the Foundation are al- 
ways directed in the paths of ser- 
vice closely allied with the dealers. 

Secondly, in the words of Kenny 
C. Kent, a Chevrolet dealer in 
Evansville, Ind., and the Trea- 
surer of the Foundation, “The 
Foundation gives me an opportu- 
nity to share with my fellow 
dealers the joy that comes when 
you give to a worthwhile cause.” 

Mr. Kent created the “Chal- 
eee ny 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
CHARITABLE 
FOUNDATION 


Robert P. Mallon, Chairman 
Charles J. Whittey, Vice Chairman 
Kenneth C. Kent, Treasurer 
Marvin D. Hartwig, Secretary 


George S. Irvin, Denver, Colo. 

Wendell H. Miller, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Leslie M. Emerson, Sr., Lewiston, Maine 
William J. Symes, Pasadena, Calif. 
Bertrand A. Feiber, Bogalusa, La. 
Denzil W. Rose, Hilo, Hawaii 

Gordon T. Egan, Stockton, Calif. 

Keith Andresen, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Gene N. Fondren, Austin, Tex. 

E. Carl Warren, Akron, Ohio 
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nger-Champion” program, and 
doing that, he donated $10,000 
‘the Foundation and challenged 
er dealers to meet the same 
ount. To date, five have ac- 
soted his challenge. Two have 
mpleted their gifts of 
i9,000—Charles A. Bott of 
jladelphia and C. Ed Flandro of 
‘seatello. Two have contributed 
5900 and will complete their 
ledge this year: Arthur H. 
‘nny, Vallejo, Calif. and Richard 
“Lynch of Chicago. 
$i, challenging others to accept 
Challenge, Mr. Kent asks, “If 
su had your life to live over, what 
‘ajor area would you change? 
“psonally, I'd never trade the 
emendous experience of my in- 
jyement in the new car and 
jndustry. It’s been good to 
and I’m proud of that fact. 
] had to work hard just like 
bry other dealer, but after 
jng all aspects of the ‘big 
“ture, this isa wonderful indus- 


_ ‘There is, however,” Mr. Kent 
tinues, one area which dis- 
me. For years, our public 
e has been depicted most a 
| _I’ve known any number 
eee outstanding franchised 
lers who have served their 
unities in a most responsible 
[n addition to that, they have 
: or continue to be first-class 
people. So it really comes 
to the fact that our public 
js something less than it 
iould be. See 
‘well, I'm a positive individual 
pelieves there exists an op- 
ortunity to change this. It won't 
done overnight. It will take a 
t deal of dedication and com- 
ent, but we must make the 
1 It represents one whale of a 
nallenge: but we’ve demon- 
‘ated for years that a challenge 
- jg anopportunity.” 
os Kent sees a contribution to 
= yndation not only as an al- 
oro move to fulfill a need but 
a portunity to contribute to 
_ oe blic appreciation of the 
mobile dealers collectively. 
ommenting on the program 
In c@1y, Robert P. Mallon, 
man of the Foundation’s 


hair™ 


board of Trustees, asserted, “He 


4 


LY 


A member of the Lake Meade (Pa.) Fire Company Ambulance Corps demonstrates the 
Resusci-Anne to (L-R) Gregory Sutliff, NADA Director for East Pa.; Edwin W. Parkinson, 
President of the Pennsylvania Automotive Association; and dealer Garth S. Lefever. 


who accepts this challenge is a re- 
ally, truly, Champion. That is why 
this special program will be 
forever known as the Champion- 
Challenger Program. This year, 
the Trustees adopted a policy 
which states that until one 
hundred Champion-Challeng- 
ers have been enrolled, the inter- 
ests earned on this particular pro- 
gram will be used for contribu- 
tions to eligible organizations in 
the state from which the 
Champion-Challenger came.” 


One dealer who has contributed 
generously to the Foundation 
sums his reasoning for giving in 
these words: “We live in a world in 
which everybody competes with 
everybody else. Parents are being 
told to raise their children compet- 
itively; businesses are forced to be 
competitive in non-productive 
ways by government edict. From 
Little Leagues to nursing homes, 
everybody and everything is in 
competition. 

“Such a competitive life is bound 
to produce problems for individu- 
als and for societies of people. With 
individuals, it means that what- 


ever is done is done, to one degree 
or another, for selfish reasons. 

“This is all contrary to the pre- 
cepts taught in the days when this 
country was in its formative 
stages. It violates the dictates of 
most religions. 

“In giving with my fellow 
dealers to a charitable endeavor, I 
am able to demonstrate to myself 
and to others that I am not a basi- 
cally selfish man. I do have an 
interest in my fellow beings and I 
believe I am a part of the country’s 
commerce which is dedicated to 
service and, in many instances, to 
complete unselfishness. 

“IT am contributing to the Foun- 
dation because I deeply believe it 
is ‘more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive’ and that helping others to 
live more abundantly will mean 
more to me than all the wealth in 
the world.” 

Contributions to the National 
Automobile Dealers Charitable 
Foundation are tax deductible and 
may be made directly to the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers 
Charitable Foundation, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, Vir- 
ginia 22102. 
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NADCF 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Associates 
National Automobile Dealers Used Car 
Guide* 


Patrons 
Ford Motor Co.*; General Motors 
Foundation*; Sutliff Chevrolet Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Wisconsin Automobile & 
Truck Dealers Association 


Friends 
Automobile Dealers of Delaware, Inc.*, 
Wilmington; Charles A. Bott*, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chrysler Corp. Fund*; 
James A. Collum*, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank H. 
Porter, Cleveland, Ohio; Birkett L. 
Williams*, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Founders 

Alabama: Abbott G. Williams*, Bir- 
mingham. 

Arizona: Arizona Automobile Dealers 
Association*; Beaudry Motor Company, 
Tucson; A. M. Crawford, Scottsdale; Bill 
Luke Chrysler-Plymouth, Phoenix; Jack 
Rowe Precision Toyota, Tucson. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Automobile 
Dealers Association*; Russell Chevrolet 
Company, N. Little Rock; Trotter Ford*, 
Pine Bluff. 

California: Thomas F. Abbott, Jr.*, Ox- 
nard; McLean Cadillac*, Santa Ana; Motor 
Car Dealers Ass’n. of Southern California*; 
North California Motor Car Dealers 
Ass’n.*; David J. Phillips*, Laguna Hills; 
Symes Cadillac, Inc.*, Pasadena; Trader 
Vic’s, Pacoima; James B. Woulfe, Dublin. 

Colorado: George Irvin Chevrolet Co., 
Denver 

Connecticut: Malcolm S. Pray, Jr.*, 
Greenwich 


Delaware: Anthony Ursomarso*, Wil- 
mington. 

District of Columbia: Northeast Ford, 
Inc.; Automotive Trade Association, Na- 
tional Capitol Area*. 

Florida: Florida Automobile Dealers 
Association*; Lloyd Buick-Cadillac, Inc.*, 
Daytona Beach; Donald E. Schulstad, 
Tampa; Shaw & Keeter Motor Co.*, 
Gainesville; South Florida Automobile 
Dealers Association*. 

Georgia: Benson Chevrolet Co., Ros- 
well; Georgia Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion; Nalley Chevrolet, Inc., Atlanta; 
Harry White Ford, Inc., Atlanta. 

Hawaii: Hawaii Automobile Dealers 
Association*. 

Idaho: Frank B. Ellsworth, Jr., Idaho 
Falls; C. Ed Flandro, Inc.*, Pocatello. 


Illinois: Zollie S. Frank, Chicago; I)- 
linois New Car & Truck Dealers Associa- 
tion*; Jennings Chevrolet, Inc.*, Glenview. 

Indiana: Collins Oldsmobile, In- 
dianapolis; Van E. Gates*, South Bend; 
Kenneth C. Kent*, Evansville; Joseph E. 
O’Daniel, Evansville. 

Iowa: Marv Hartwig Datsun, Inc.*, lowa 
City; Hartwig Motors, Inc.*, Iowa City; 
Iowa Automobile Dealers Association’*; 
McEleney Motors, Inc., Clinton; Donald D. 
McGurk, Iowa City. 

Kansas: Kansas Motor Car Dealers As- 
sociation*; Byron G. Stout, Jr.*, Wichita. 

Kentucky: Logan-Hagin & Cooper, 
Georgetown; Allan R. Rhodes, Sr., 
Paducah; Sam Swope Pontiac, Louisville; 
Tri-County Volkswagen, Inc.*, Covington. 

Louisiana: Bertrand A. Feiber, 
Bogalusa; Louisiana Automobile Dealers 
Association*; Greater New Orelans New 
Car Dealers Association*. 


Maine: Louis Chevrolet, Inc., Lewiston: 
Pape Chevrolet, Inc., South Portland; 
Maine Automobile Dealers Association*. 

Maryland: Automotive Trade Associa- 
tion of Maryland; Brooklyn Motors, Inc.*, 
Baltimore; Frank E. McCarthy, NADA; 
Pohanka Oldsmobile Company*, Marlow 
Heights; Russ Taylor, Taylor Printing 
Co.*, Hyattsville. 

Massachusetts: R. H. Long Motor 
Sales*, Framingham; Nathan Shulman, 
Hingham. 

Michigan: Jerry Bielfield*, Detroit: 
Chrysler Corp. Fund*, Detroit; Jack Dem- 
mer Ford, Inc., Wayne; Detroit Automobile 
Dealers Association*; Reed T. Draper’, 
Saginaw; Ford Motor Co.*, Detroit; Gen- 
eral Motors Foundation*, Detroit; Michi- 
gan Automobile Dealers Association*: 
Roger Peck Chevrolet*, Farmington Hills. 

Minnesota: Edward R. Rikess, Inver 
Grove Heights. 

Mississippi: England Motor Co., Green- 
ville; Kossman’s*, Cleveland; Mississippi 
Automobile Dealers Association”. 

Missouri: George L. Carlson*, St. Louis: 
J. A. Collum, Comfort Printing*, St. Louis: 
Missouri Automobile Dealers Association; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold L. Stuart*, Trenton; 
Universal Underwriters, Inc.*, Kansas 
City. 

Montana: Bison Motor Co., Great Falls; 
Montana Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion*. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire: Banks Chevrolet- 
Cadillac, Inc., Concord; Portsmouth Motor 
Mart, Inc., Portsmouth. 
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New Jersey: Downs Ford, Inc.*, Toms 
River; Joseph T. Hahn*, West Caldwell: 
Stewart C. Holman, Pennsauken; New Jer- 
sey Automobile Dealers Association*: 
Rohrer Chevrolet Co., Camden; Walter W. 
Stillman*, Alpine; Thomson Volkswagen, 
Morristown; Warren Volkswagen-Audi. 
Inc., Washington. 

New Mexico: Ziems Motor Co., 
Farmington. 

New York: Wendell H. Miller, Bing- 
hamton; Myrtle Motors Corp., Maspeth; M. 
H. Yager*, Niskayuna. 

North Carolina: Bryan Pontiac- 
Cadillac, Inc.*, Fayetteville; Crescent 
Ford, Inc., High Point; George W. Lyles*, 
High Point; North Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Association*, 

North Dakota: Corwin-Churchil] 
Motors, Inc., Bismarck; Charles J. Whit- 
tey*, Bismarck 

Ohio: Automobile Dealers Education 
and Assistance Fund*, Cleveland: Cleve. 
land Automobile Dealers Association*; Mr. 
and Mrs. James R. Garfield II, Aurora; Ebb 
Glockner, Portsmouth; Burton W. Green- 
wald, Akron; Tom Lavery Chevrolet, Al- 
liance; Samuel L. Marshall*, Mayfield 
Heights; Frank H. Porter, Cleveland*; Qua 
Buick, Inc., Cleveland; West Park Chev- 
rolet, Inc.*, Cleveland; Walker & Battat 
Ford, Newark; Birkett L. Williams* , Cleve- 
land. 


Oklahoma: Doenges Ford-Toyota*. 
Bartlesville; Morris Chevrolet, Inc.*. 
Oklahoma City; Oklahoma Automobile 
Dealers Association". 

Oregon: Capital Chevrolet-Cadillac. 
Salem; Lester D. Green, Salem; Oregon 
Automobile Dealers Association; Lyman 
Slack Chevrolet, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Charles A. Bott*, 
Philadelphia; Henry Faulkner, Jr.*. 
Huntington Valley; Pennsylvania Au. 
tomotive Association*; Jim Sarvas Dodge, 
Inc., Sharon; Robert B. Shively, Cham- 
bersburg; Sutliff Chevrolet Co.*, Harris. 
burg. 

Rhode Island: Barry Pontiac-Buick, 
Inc., Newport. 

South Carolina: Hancock Buick Co, 
Columbia; Pulliam Motor Co.*, Columbia: 
South Carolina Automobile Dealers Ass'n. 

South Dakota: Henry A. Billion*, Sioux 
Falls; Miller Brothers Auto Co., Inc., Win- 
ner. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga Auto Trade 
Association*; Frank C. Davis*, Nashville: 
Lucas Chevrolet-Cadillac, Inc., Columbia: 
Tennessee Automotive Association*. 


lexas: W. O. Bankston*, Dallas; Hous- 
- Automobile Dealers Association*; Don 
Willian Ford, Inc.*, Houston; John H. 
“ Jr.*, Austin; Gordon Rountree 
dies Ltd.*, Waco; Texas Automobile 
4lers Association"; Sam White Olds- 
bile Co.*, Houston, New Car Dealers 
-o¢:on of Dallas County. 
ae Jerry Hayes, Salt Lake City; John 
Hinckley*. Ogden; Don Showalter*, 
a Central Motor Co., 
d; H. E. Derrick*, Lexington; 
oc. Hamilton*, NADA; Paul R. 
itzen, 
\ oS. Parren, NADA; Petersburg 
lk Co., Inc., Petersburg; Rosenthal 


Chevrolet Co. *, Arlington; Stohlman 
Oldsmobile, Inc.*, Alexandria; John C. 
Swanson, Danville; Landon R. Wyatt, Jr., 
Danville. 

Washington: Bowen Scarff Ford, Inc., 
Kent; Mallon Motors, Inc.*, Tacoma: Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert P. Mallon*, Tacoma; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Mallon*, Tacoma; Harry 
L. Wilson*, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
T. Moser, Tacoma; Washington State Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association*. 

West Virginia: Paul Cole, Jr., Bluefield; 
William C. Turnbull, Huntington. 

Wisconsin: Bryden Motors, Inc.*, Beloit; 
Thorstad Chevrolet, Inc.*, Madison; Tom 
Tobola, Ford, Inc.*, Cadott; Wisconsin Au- 
tomobile & Truck Dealers Ass’n. 

Wyoming: Ed Hammer, Inc., Sheridan. 


*Pledge paid 


In Memoriam 
Alabama: W. Sterling Edwards, Bir- 
mingham; Mary Long Williamson. 


California: W. E. Buffington, In- 
glewood; Truman Wursten Moser, Susan- 
ville; Ray D. Wilson, Los Angeles. 


Colorado: R. B. Callaway, Denver; 
Frances S. Irvin, Denver; Elizabeth S. 
Haldeman, Denver; Joseph Wisby, Denver; 
Robert G. Stovall, Jr., Denver. 


Illinois: John A. Kilborn, Decatur. 


New York: G. Walter Hoselton, East 
Rochester; Eugene L. Malise, Brooklyn; 


Wesley B. Van Benschoten, Albany. 
Ohio: Birkett L. Williams, Cleveland. 


Texas: John H. Nash, Jr., Austin; Albert 
A. Schkade, Austin. 


Virginia: C. T. Lindsay, Sr., Alexandria; 
Joseph S. Parren, NADA. 


Champion-Challengers 
A Very Special Program 


No. 1: Kenneth C. Kent*, Evansville, Ind. 
No. 2: C. Ed Flandro*, Pocatello, Idaho. 
No. 3: Charles A. Bott*, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 4: Arthur H. Kenny, Vallejo, Ca. 

No. 5: Richard V. Lynch, Chicago, Ill. 


NADA Director for North Dakota Donald 
McDougall looks on as Park River 
Volunteer Ambulance Service training 
officer Ray Alkofer examines another 
NADA Charitable Foundation gift. 
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Sustaining Members 


Arizona: Seabury Chevrolet, Inc., 
Yuma. 

Arkansas: Kent Chevrolet, Inc., Moun- 
tain Home. 

California: Jack Amick Motors, Inc., 
Auburn; Frank Motors Toyota, National 
City; Frontier Dodge, Inc., Modesto; 
Hubacher Cadillac-Saab, Inc., Sacramento; 
Kendon Valley Volkswagen, Van Nuys; 
Los Gatos Datsun-Volvo, Los Gatos; Pat 
Patterson Cadillac, Oakland; Stevens 
Creek Toyota, Santa Clara. 

Colorado: Deane Buick Co., Denver: 
Murray Motor Imports, Denver; Ruwart- 
Rubenstein Chevrolet, Aurora. 

Delaware: Union Park Pontiac, Inc., 
Wilmington. 

Florida: Dick Devoe Buick-Cadillac, 
Naples; Joe Gondolfo, Lakeland; Steve 
Moore Chevrolet, Inc., Lake Worth. 

Illinois: Central Illinois Truck Center, 
Highland 

Indiana: Hubler Chevrolet, Inc., In- 


dianapolis; Robert P. Wiese, Kokomo, 

Iowa: R. K. Mathison, Ames 

Kansas: John North Ford, Inc., Emporia 

Louisiana: Bryan Chevrolet, Inc., 
Metairie; Ideal Chevrolet Co., Inc., 
Marksville. 

Massachusetts: Ashley Ford Sales, 
New Bedford; Menard & Holmberg, Inc., 
Chicopee. 

Michigan: Draper Chevrolet, Bay City; 
Bob Fruin Buick-Pontiac-GMC, Roger 
Peck Chevrolet, Inc., Farmington. 

Minnesota: American Hardware 
Mutual Ins. Co., Minneapolis. 

Montana: City Motor Co., Inc., Great 
Falls. 

Nevada: Western Auto Management, 
Reno. 

New Hampshire: Dreher-Holloway 
Buick-Pontiac, Exeter. 

New Jersey: Rohrer Chevrolet Co., 
Camden; George Wall Lincoln-Mercury, 
Shrewsbury. 


New York: Towne Mazda, Buffalo. 
Ohio: Barrett Cadillac, Ine. 
Youngstown; Crysler-Plymouth Dealers, 
Cleveland Zone Advertising Association. 
Oregon: Herzog Motors, Portland. 
Pennsylvania: B. J. Marchese Motor 
Co., Inc., Norristown; Bill McCracken 
Oldsmobile, Homestead; R & J Chevrolet 
Inc., New Kensington. 
South Dakota: Ben-Hur Ford, Sioux 
Falls. 
Texas: Al Parker Buick Co., Houston. 
Virginia: Dominion Chevrolet Co.. 
Richmond; Olmstead Oldsmobile, Inc., Ar- 
lington; Dick Strauss Ford, Inc., Richmond. 


Washington: Lewis River Motor Co., 
Woodland. 


West Virginia: Thompson Truck & 
Equipment Co., Williamson. 

Wisconsin: Eversole Motors, La Crosse. 
Point Truck Sales, Inc., Stevens Point; Tom 
Tobola Ford, Inc., Cadott. 


New Kensington, Pa. dealers Robert Bordonaro, James Glenn and Frank Jerome (L-R) look 
over the key to their association’s CPR training program, a program that will probably 
bring them more positive results than several ad campaigns. 
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nilders Of The Industry 
Mabama: Jim Skinner Ford, Inc., Bir- 
irkansas: Moore Ford Co., North Little 


ifornia: Bob Curtis Oldsmobile, 
i nce; Crevier Motors, Santa Ana; S. J. 
sham. Inc., Redding; Honda Cars of 
nz Corona; Alan Johnson Porsche- 
di San Diego; Royal Volvo-Subaru, 
vi yvale; Darwin G. Shebelut, Madera; 
sires Chrysler-Plymouth, Santa Paula; 
sota of Whittier, Whittier 
Solorado: Bob Bundy AMC/Jeep & Re- 
alt, Denver; Gene Wells Motors, 


Me cccticut: Bill Barry Volkswagen, 
bt Hartford; Continental Motors, Inc., 
irfield; Davella Motors, Inc., Meriden; 
sola Motor Sales, Inc., Torrington. 
‘Delaware: Alderman Automotive Ser- 
* New Castle. 
lorida: Autohaus Pompano, Inc., Pom- 
Beach; Shaw & Keeter Motor Co., 
ville; Suncoast Chrysler-Plymouth, 
mole; Val Ward Cadillac, Inc., Fort 


Georgia: Benson Chevrolet, Inc. Ros- 
. Jimmy Franklin Chevrolet, Metter; 
Walsh Datsun-Honda, Macon. 

«+. Haleakala Motors, Ltd., 


e Alan Motor Co., Inc., 
Meago; John P. Lynch Family Founda- 
} Chicago: Zimmerman Bros., Inc., 


~ na: Jackson-Kitchell, Inc., 
Bert; Uh! Truck Sales, Inc., Pal- 
a: Haupert Auto & Boat Sales, Ot- 
4: Simmie Jones AMC/Jeep, Keokuk; 
Truck & Trailer, Hampton; Roger 
sf Chevrolet, Manson; Wade and 
S.. Wellman; George White Chev- 
Ames. ; 
scas: Bulger Cadillac-Oldsmobile, 
Wichita; Williams Motor Co., An- 
- Zeller Motor Co., Inc., Arkansas 


Kentucky: Brent’s Motor Company, 
Lebanon; Elam Chevrolet, Inc., West Lib- 
erty; Fairchild Buick-Cadillac, Ashland; 
Bob Swope Ford, Inc., Elizabethtown. 

Louisiana: Crescent Ford Truck Sales, 
Jefferson; Duplessis Cadillac, Inc., Baton 
Rouge; Wray Ford, Inc., Shreveport. 

Maine: New Meadows Volkswagen, 
Brunswick. 

Maryland: Benson Motor Cars, Ltd., 
Annapolis; Bill Cairns Pontiac, Inc., Mar- 
low Heights; Central Motors Dodge, Inc., 
Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts: Insero Motors, Inc., 
Newbury; Washington Street Motors, 
Hudson. 

Michigan: Gene Hamilton Chevrolet, 
Inc., Warren; Joe Haney Datsun, Inc., De- 
troit; Wayne N. Hunt VW-Honda-Mazda, 
Battle Creek. 

Minnesota: McMann Chevrolet- 
Cadillac, Owatonna. 

Mississippi: Chester Kossman 
Pontiac-Buick-GMC, Clarksdale. 


Montana: Berg Garage, Inc., White Sul- 
phur Springs. 


New Hampshire: Cummings 
Chevrolet-Oldsmobile, Bristol; Granite 
State VW-BMW, Inc., Concord; McMulkin 
Chevrolet, Inc., Nashua. 


New Jersey: Linn Motors, Inc., Ber- 
nardsville; Nassau-Conover Volkswagen, 
Princeton; Somerville Auto Sales, Inc., 
Somerville; Trenery Brothers, Keansburg; 
Union County Volkswagen, Plainfield. 

New York: Alpine Motors Corp., Brook- 
lyn; Da Brescia Motors Inc., Hancock; 
David Cadillac-Pontiac, Lockport; Howell 
& Pierson, Inc., Johnstown; Park Pontiac 
Corp., New Hyde Park; Piehler Pontiac 
Corp., Rochester; G C Volkswagen, New 
Hyde Park; Warren Buick, Inc., Rockville 
Center. 

North Carolina: Guilford Motors, 
Greensboro. 

North Dakota: Westlie Motor Co., 
Minot. 


Ohio: F. E. Avery Co., Columbus; 
Buckley’s AMC-Jeep, Inc., Jackson; Corson 
Buick-Pontiac, Inc., Lebanon; Fred- 
Vincent Volkswagen, Willoughby Hills; 
George Lamb Chevrolet, Wooster. 

Oklahoma: Jack Blubaugh Ford, Med- 
ford; Little Oldsmobile-Cadillac, Clinton; 
Mercer Chevrolet, Bristow. 

Oregon: Auto Driveaway Co., Portland 

Pennsylvania: Bill Book Chevrolet Inc., 
Altoona; Forest Hills Motor Co., Pitts- 
burgh;.Greer Chevrolet, Inc., Stewarts- 
town; Hummel! Buick, Inc., Schuykill 
Haven; Kaputa Motor Sales, Tionesta; 
Lombard Motor Sales, Inc., Monroeville; 
Rentschler Corp., Slatington; Van Wyk 
Oldsmobile, Media; Victor Sports Car Ser- 
vice, Roslyn. : 

South Carolina: Bell Pontiac-GMC, 
Inc., Loris; Heritage Motors, Inc., Charles- 
ton. 

South Dakota: Miller Bros. Auto Co., 
Inc., Winner. 

Tennessee: Scott Welch Motor Cars, 
Ltd., Nashville. 

Texas: Holly Chevrolet Co., Brownwood; 
Howard Thornton Ford, Inc., Frisco; Ray 
Ridings New Boston, New Boston; South- 
west Lincoln-Mercury, Houston. 

Virginia: Aero Chevrolet, Alexandria; 
Boulevard Import Service, Inc., Richmond; 
Brannock Sales & Service, Waynesboro; 
Dick Price Ford, Inc., Radford; Vaughan 
Chevrolet-Cadillac, Lynchburg; Wright’s 
Buick, Inc., Manassas. 

Washington: Campbell Chevrolet- 
Cadillac, Centralia; Wilen Cornforth 
Motors, Puyallup; Hinton Oldsmobile- 
GMC, Mount Vernon; Mallon Investment 
Co., Tacoma; McKeirnan Hardware & Im- 
plement, Pomeroy; Rodland Toyota, 
Everett. 

West Virginia: Lambert Chevrolet Co., 
Parsons. 

Wisconsin: Dittrich Buick, Inc., Fond du 
Lac; Jenkins Imports Inc., Thiensville; 


Jerry Sullivan Ford-Mercury, Prairie du 
Chien. 
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Resusci-Annes Awarded 
Charitable Foundation 
Grants Made 


Arizona: City of Sierra Vista, Arizona 
Plot Program. 

Arkansas: City of Mountain Home. 

No. California: Marin County Heart 
Association. 

Colorado: Colorado CPR Training Pro- 
gram, Denver. 

Delaware: Heart Ass’n of Delaware, 
Georgetown. 

Florida: Hillsborough Co. Heart Associ- 
ation, Tampa. 

Hawaii: Honolulu Emergency Medical 
Program. 

Illinois: Limestone Fire Department, 
Bellevue. 

Iowa: Webster Co. Chapter, Red Cross, 
Fort Dodge. 

Kansas: Junction City Chapter, ARC: 
Emporia-Lyon Co. CPR Program, Emporia; 
Newton Chamber of Commerce. 

Kentucky: Ashland Community Col- 
lege, Ashland, 

Louisiana: CPR Public Awareness 
Committee, Breaux Bridge; New Orleans 
Chapter, ARC. 

Maine: Sanford Pubic Schools. 

Maryland: Heart Ass'n of Southern MD, 
Riverdale. 


Massachusetts: Baystate Medical Cen- 
ter, Springfield. 


Michigan: Kent Co. Chapter, ARC, 
Grand Rapids; Mason Co. Chapter, ARC, 
Ludington; DVA Ambulance Service, 
Durand; East Lansing Kiwanis Club. 


Minnesota: City of Richfield, Public 
Safety Department; Buffalo Jaycees, Buf- 
falo. 


Mississippi: Delta State University, 
School of Nursing, Cleveland. 

Missouri: Marion County Ambulance 
District, Hannibal. 

Nebraska: Thayer County Ambulance 
Service, Kearney; Grand Island Fire De- 
partment, Grand Island. 

New York: Ulster County Chapter, 
ARC, Kingston; Broome County Chapter, 
ARC, Binghamton. 

North Carolina: Watts Hospital Ambu- 
lance Division, Durham; University of NC 
at Greensboro, Emergency Medical Ass'n. 

North Dakota: Park River Volunteer 
Ambulance Service. 

Ohio: Ashtabula County Chapter, ARC, 
Ashtabula; Youngstown Public School Sys- 
tem. 
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Oklahoma: Payne County Chapter, 
ARC, Stillwater; Capitol Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

Oregon: Citizens for CPR, Salem. 

East Pennsylvania: Greater Hanover 
Area EMT Ass'n, Hanover; St. Joseph Hos- 
pital, Lancaster; Lake Meade Ambulance 
Corps, East Berlin. 

West Pennsylvania: New Kensington 
Area Auto Dealers. 

South Carolina: Health Planning 
Commission, Spartanburg County. 

South Dakota: Dakota State College. 

North Texas: Ralls Ambulance Service, 
Ralls. 

South Texas: Fayette County EMS, La 
Grange; Lavaca County Sheriffs Rescue 
Service, Hallettsville. 

Utah: Weber State College, Paramedic 
Program, Ogden. 

Vermont: Good Health Center, Ludlow. 


Virginia: Fairfax County Chapter, ARC. 


Washington: Whatcom County CPR 
Training, Bellingham; Yakima Valley 
Chapter, ARC, Yakima. 


Wisconsin: Eau Claire Chapter, ARC, © 


Eau Claire. & 
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e agreement is now strictly 
ween the dealer and GM and 
the divisions. Many redundant 
otherwise unnecessary docu- 

such as the Management 
Ownership Addendum, the 
ce of Dealer Licensing Re- 
ements, and the Notice of 
] Tax Licensing Require- 
, have been entirely elimi- 


3 Beific changes are high- 
jn the chart accompanying 
sarticle. In short, GM adopted 
‘ually all of NADA's provi- 
‘ns. The new agreement Is con- 
“trably fairer than any past GM 
‘veement, yet, it provides the 
sration with many protec- 
— particularly in the area of 
»ination. Dealers are also pro- 
‘ed. however, and the corpora- 
js constrained in the areas of 
bler terminations as much or 
ve than any other manufac- 
sy or distributor in the indus- 


natural question which arises 
en discussing the new agree- 
. me is: «Why the change in GM’s 
ss or . 

Aire are, this author submits, 
mary five reasons for the 


an ge. 


1 A concerted, long-term, 
y-thought-out and well- 
smented professional approach 
roblem. The issues pre- 
were essentially issues of 
” equity and not economic 
‘The process was a five-year 
utilizing the staff re- 
« of NADA, many dedicated 
ave, and all along the way, the 
\anport and cooperation of all 
i] dealer organizations, 1n- 
4. the NADA Industry Rela- 
nq Committee and each of the 
Sang CM divisional councils. 
LA nationwide emphasis on 
more effective manufactur- 
dealer licensing laws. Since 
= several states have either 
or amended strong and ef- 
anufacturer/dealer laws. 
oh of the credit of the change in 
fe attitude must go to the 
if and managers in these 
bend po have worked so hard to 
many of these changes 
ae wely. In 1978, NADA de- 
-4 model clauses for manu- 
“4 ~er/dealer laws, and has 
mide? assistance in many 
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states desiring either new enact- 
ments or changes in their statutes. 

The desire to resolve these is- 
sues “within the family” cannot be 
underestimated and is an impor- 
tant preliminary to understand- 
ing the 1980 Sales and Service 
Agreement. 

3. The Orrin-Fox Decision. In 
1978, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a 
strong eight to one decision, one of 
the most sweeping manifests for 
state regulation of the manufac- 
turer/dealer relationship in the 
history of recorded law. That 
Court decision truly established a 
new era for dealers seeking to re- 
solve their differences with their 
factory in the courts. As GM was a 
party in the Orrin-Fox case, the 
impact of that decision was cer- 
tainly not lost on the policymakers 
at GM. 


4. The time and dedication of 
the dealers involved in the process. 
Every NADA member can be justi- 
fiably proud of the work of the 
hundreds of dealers who spent 
countless hours waiting for 
planes, riding in Detroit taxi cabs, 
reading seemingly endless 
memos, while managing to remain 
constantly dedicated to the task. 
Their conviction and their dedica- 
tion to the rights of dealers were 
not lost on their counterparts at 
GM. 

5. A change in GM’s philosophy 
towards its dealers. Despite con- 
tinued strong resistance in many 
areas regarding dealer’s financial 
needs, over the past five years 
there has been a marked change in 
the attitude of the GM corporate 
staff towards the dealer and to- 
ward the value in having a strong, 
viable dealer organization. 

This article began with a quote 
from the Wall Street Journal 
wherein the Journal posed the 
hypothesis that the 1975 Sales and 
Service Agreement threatened to 
destroy the smoothest factory/ 
dealer relationship in the auto in- 
dustry. Without commenting on 
the Journal’s editorial opinion 
concerning which dealer organiza- 
tion shares best relations with its 
manufacturer or distributor, one 
can say that the 1980 Sales and 
Service Agreement certainly in- 
augurates the development of the 
finest relationship in the auto in- 
dustry. It remains our quest to 
bring that dream to fruition. AE 
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winter heating systems. But sun 
can cause problems, too, and every 
three years asphalt lots are re- 
sealed. Buildings are painted in- 
side and out about every three 
years. . 
Layton echoed the belief of 
others interviewed: good mainte- 
nance attracts customers and 
keeps employees. “Every week 
customers say, ‘this is one of the 
nicest service departments I’ve 
ever been in.’ They can’t believe 
we've been here ten years. They 
can go down the street and get ser- 
vice, but here they have an air 
conditioned waiting room, and we 
have a car to take them shopping. 
“This is an area of retired peo- 
ple, and men come in and stay with 
their cars. I know we get repeat 
business because of cleanliness. 
Our service department sells as 
many cars as the sales depart- 
ment. When it’s time for service 
customers to buy, they come to us. 
There’s nothing hard about it. 
Everybody has a job and does it.” 


advertisers 
index 


e The dealer must lead and be 
involved. 

e Employees must understand 
that cleanliness is their responsi- 
bility, too, and that it projects 
credibility to customers. Most 
cooperate willingly. 

e Make department managers 
responsible for their own domains. 

e Unless sealed, concrete floors 
create cleaning problems. 

e Carpeting is the favorite 
showroom floor-covering of most of 
the dealerships discussed in this 
story. 

@ Window cleaning can be con- 
tracted out. 

e Dispose of junk and old parts 
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Making Maintenance 
Work For You 


accumulations. 

e Service area walls are eas 
to keep clean when they’r 
painted. . 

e Clean service area drair 
regularly to eliminate bad odors 

e Scrubbing machines b: 
enough for an operator to ride sa 
many man hours. 

e “Keep up” is easier than 
“catch up.” 

e Use exhaust bags on shov 
room cars. . 

¢ Plant outdoor grass areas t 
help as dirt catchers. 

¢ Improved in-house traffic pat 
terns can cut maintenance. 


immediately to prevent unsightl: 


me 


(Continued from page 1 ) 


137 billion barrels of oil 
equivalent. Total discoveries. 
1980 to 2000, will be 210 billion 
barrels of oil-equivalent, or 2] 
Prudhoe Bay fields.” 

Is there really that much oil 
under the continental United 
States? Maybe. 

Finding that oil will take hordes 
of wildcatters who unfortunately, 
will probably have to fight the ter- 
rain and Washington at the same 
time. Like new car and truck 
dealers, independent oilmen are 
targets of lawmakers and regu- 
lators who issue tax challenges, 
environmental and social rules 
and legislation. The oilmen re- 
spond through their association, 
the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America or IPAA. 

IPAA is a mirror of NADA—a 
confederation of competitors 
banded together by necessity to 
tout common goals, to counter 
common enemies, and to build free 
enterprise. 

The members are much alike—a 
dwindling number of rugged indi- 
viduals faced with a growing chal. 
lenge in an increasingly harsh 
business/government environ- 
ment. Both are endangereq 
species that America can’t afford 
to lose. & 
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WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


ilver Medal Quality metal filler is ey 
fade with pure 100 percent alu- . Ye 
sum. It simulates lead applica- 
ions and replaces metal with 
betal. Silver Medal applies like 
and works like lead. Nonab- 
Morbing, rustproof, and completely 
aterproof, it seals out moisture, | 
Msists corrosion and applies to ILV, R 
Juminum, steel, fiberglass or 


ven wood. Ideal for covering spot 


ids, for smoothing welded sec- | VE 
ions or panels for extra stability, 


ind for rear window rustout re- WWUTY METAL Fier 
sirs, it can be drilled, tapped and SO sea 
sed in hanging doors as long as it 
applied thick enough to hold 
ews and bolts. Manufacturer: = 
The Clausen Co., 1055 King Be 

Seorge Rd., Fords, NJ 08863. br: 


apo: Marmtul. teritent 
bie See other precautions © 


1 U.S, Gallon Measure 


The side hanging cabinet can be 
mounted on either side of a 
rollaway cabinet. It comes with all 
the necessary hardware for 
mounting on either side and 
changing the door position for left 
or right opening. The chest is de- 
signed with slides for four ad- 
ditional drawers. This cabinet, in 
red baked enamel, is made to the 
same quality specifications of all 
Mac Tools chests and rollaways. 
The overall size of the chest is 29 
inches high, 15% inches wide and 
17 inches deep, and weighs less 
than 55 pounds. Manufacturer: 
Mac Tools, Inc., Washington 
Court House, Ohio, 43160. 


4 n Inc. introduces a new 
ae high capacity plastic 
‘i that is ideal for original 
ment replacement on com- 
dact and import cars. Durable, 
ecision-molded plastic assures 
ong wear and maximum air flow. 
Yayden also manufactures trans- 
‘nission and engine oil coolers, 
ectric and flex fans, and fan 
dutches. Manufacturer: Hayden 
inc., 1531 Pomona Rd., Corona, 


‘quip 


CA 91720. 


c’s roller jack assembly is a 
le air ack — wie 
ae or wheel alignment work. 
See ico be used for repair and 
“placement of suspension parts, 
brake work, wheel services, in- 
stalling exhaust systems and 
thocks and general under-the-car 
. Manufacturer: FMC 
Automotive Service 
nt Div., Industrial Park, 
R 72032. 


versati 


tepairs- 
Corp-, f 
} ip™m 
Gavay, A 


= Eat ie 


ation and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A product's appearance in this 
Infor in no way implies endorsement by either NADA, the National Automobile Dealers Service Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
, colu 
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Bendix Brake Lubricant promotes 
smooth caliper operation when 
used on metal-to-metal contact 
areas, and helps maintain proper 
operation of drum brakes when 
applied to the backing plate lands 
and anchor pin. Utilized on the 
threads of self-adjusters, Bendix 
Brake Lubricant helps ensure 
proper brake adjustment. It can 
also be used for lubricating the 
sliding wheel cylinders found on 
many import cars. Manufacturer: 
Bendix Automotive Aftermarket, 
1094 Bendix Drive, Jackson, TN 
38301. 


Fujitsu Ten is offering a new in- 
dash AM-FM/MPX radio/cassette 
combination with DIN specifica- 
tions. Features include 5- 
pushbutton preset tuning, as well 
as a tuning dial in the cassette 
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HANNA 
SMALL SPACE CAR WASH 


s° 
The Colt 35 is a new cat wie : ) 
tem developed by Han drive 
Wash Equipment Co. It 3 jecttif 
through car wash with © 15 
drive. The equipment length © 


is 
; : S cleé J 
feet 9 inches with 90 inche jude | 


eel 


ance. The Colt 35 also 1 pe 
guide rails 20 feet in length ¢ } 


rinse arch, full top brus™ ili 
around brushes with Oni" ast 
window brushes and fil) ge 
arch. The price for a ina ane 
only is $9,960, plus erec®” | cat 
freight. Manufacturer: 
Wash Equipment C0., 

3736, Portland, OR 97208. 


= Brake 
Lubricant 


NET WH 16 OZ 18) 


eet 86Brake 
Lubricant 


MET Wi 07 (0 18) 


MET WH 6 02 (1 1B) 


= mene 


G casserTre stereo 


ST -MOnNo 


door; FM muting, local/distance, 
and stereo/mono switches; fader 
control; built-in noise blanker; 
separate LED indicators for tape, 
AM, FM, stereo, and mute; and 
adjustable shafts for easy installa- 
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es 
tu! ah 
ea pt | 


‘on # 
ction ys 


re 
locking fast forward and Preis | 


tion. The tape se 


ay 


LO} 0 ane: 
ton eject. Manufactll™” opt. 1 
Ten Corp. of America, D piv’ | 
19281 Pacific Gatew 
Torrance, CA 90502. 


‘\ the world of S.O.S.* one name dominates! 


| vice Order Scheduling 


sty field of endeavor, leadership and dominance are achieved by those who commit 
k. ‘Xcellence and user satisfaction. Such has been our commitment for many years. 
" ‘Manufacturer of computer systems in use the world over, we jealously guard our 
| “ earned reputation. We’ve made that same commitment for excellence in our 
‘Vice Order Scheduling Computer. 
he value of S.O.S. is now a proven fact. Service departments using S.O.S. are 

Y Proving the system generates increased revenues. 
if he question is no longer; “Can I afford $.0.S.2” The question today is: “Can 
°rd NOT to have S.O.S.>” 
{i Sooner or later all dealers will have S.O.S. if they hope to be competitive. The 
| “t dealer will have S.O.S. by =sFrS. 
Don’t wait ’till its too late. Get the story of S.O.S. by SsPP"Ss today. It is 
iT, ‘dle to pay more for an S.O.S. computer — but, why would you want to pay more 
Computer and oz get a better computer? 

ive us the opportunity to show you how S.O.S. by SsPFS- will generate 
‘tional revenues for your dealership, and why the ss computer is the 
‘estioned leader in the field. 


i 


| 


Uv 


jentiemen 


| am interested in learning more about your revolutionary S.O.S. Please send 


information to 
| 
Dealership Name 


} Address 


H ry bun N. . 08003 


{ 


424.5999, Zip Area Code & phone 


My Name & Title 


CHROME G METAL CLEANER 

TIRE RECONDITIONER G CLEANER 
FABRIC SHAMPOO 

LIQUID GLAZE 


WASH G SHINE 

LIQUID CLEANING COMPOUND 
VINYL FINISH 

VINYL STRIPPER 


Introducing 8 new ways to boost your showroom traffic 
and brighten your profit picture from Polyglycoat! 


Beautifully packaged, these new products from 
Polyglycoar’s space-age technology are real car 
lovers, because they're everything the consumer 
needs to clean, shine and protect their Used vehicles 
and make them look showroom new again. 
Unlike Polyglycoat’s warranteed protective prod- 
ucts, which are-applied only at new car dealers, 
these eight products are for consumer application. 
Guaranteed to be exciting traffic builders for your 
dealership—you'll have the first opportunity to sell 
them through your service and parts departments. 
A brand new advertising campaign will back up 


your efforts, and take the message right to the con- 
sumer. Newspaper and magazine ads and TV com- 
mercials will deliver the customers right to you! 

From Polyglycoars very beginning, new car deal- 
ers have been the backbone of our extraordinary 
growth. Thats why we've supported you alll the way 
... Because your success is Our success. 

We're doing everything we can to sharpen your 
Comperirive Edge and brighten your profit picture 
.. because.we love our dealers like we love cars. 

Send in the coupon for more information, or call 


é 


TO: POLYGLYCOAT, PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC 
25 North Broadway, Tarrytown, N.Y. 10594 


YES, lam interested in all of Polyglycoar’s new ideas for ny 
dealership. Please contact me right away 


Name 


Dealership Name 
Address 
City 
Telephone 


© 1980 Polyglycoar Protective Coonngy 


